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To William Carlos Williams this first issue 
of Contact is respectfully dedicated. As most 
everyone knows by now, Dr. Williams was 
seventy-five this year; and, too, as everyone 
knows, his vigor and wit are unsubdued. It is 
a splendid year for him, and a splendidly auspi- 
cious time, it seems to us, to revive the Contact 
name. We hope, too, to regenerate in these pages 
some of the vital spirit that he instilled into the 
old Contact magazine which he and Robert Mc- 
Almon first edited in 1922. For Dr. Williams’ 


comment on writing from an early issue of that 
“American Quarterly,” and for his own 1958 
“Contact Story,” see page 75. 
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S. I. Hayakawa 


HOW TO BE SANE THOUGH NEGRO 


It would seem the utmost effrontery on my part to write on the 
subject of the psychological problems of being Negro. I am not a 
Negro, and, as they used to say before congressional committees, 
never have been. 


But while I am not a Negro, I am a member of a minority group 
—one that has been the victim of a certain amount of discrimina- 
tion and prejudice—sometimes even persecution. I have had to 
wrestle with some of the same problems the Negro must confront, 
although no doubt in attenuated form. I was advised in my youth, 
for example, that there were many jobs and careers I could not 
hope to aspire to because of my race. Especially during the sensi- 
tive years of late adolescence, I met social rebuffs (or imagined re- 
buffs) which caused me to suffer at least some of the inward torture 
that Negroes in a mixed society must suffer. In later years, after I 
had decided to be trained as a writer and teacher of English, I saw 
what I thought were dozens of people with smaller abilities than 
my own getting jobs while I cooled my heels in the graduate school 
waiting for an opening, and wondering if I was being discriminated 
against. Paranoid feelings, and paranoia itself, are the constant 
pitfalls of minority group psychology. So, I can lay claim to some 
first-hand acquaintance with how it feels to be one of a minority 
group; and even if I was not sent to a Japanese relocation center 
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during the war years, I felt intensely the meaning of that relocation. 

Certainly the minority group identification must have been 
strong in me during the first months of World War II, because 
when, in November, 1942, I was invited to become a weekly 
columnist of the Chicago Defender, I accepted with pleasure. I 
continued that column until the end of 1946, and during that time 
I acquired an emotional identification with the Negro world, which 
I still retain. Much of what I write develops from what I felt and 
saw among my Negro friends and acquaintances in the course of 
the professional and social life I led in the Negro community in 
Chicago and elsewhere from the moment I began to work for the 
Defender. 

In writing on the topic of this essay I have another claim on 
the reader’s attention. This claim I believe transcends the others. 
It is the fact that for the past twenty years I have been a student of 
general semantics—a discipline which has thrown for me an enor- 
mous amount of light upon the problems that all of us, of whatever 
race, have in achieving adjustment and self-realization in this ex- 


tremely complex and rapidly changing world of the 20th century. 

I shall not give you a formal definition of general semantics, ex- 
cept to say it is a systematic study of how we form our attitudes, 
and how our attitudes help to create the kind of world we live in. 
In order to explain what I mean by this, let me plunge right into the 
explanation of a semantic principle: the self-fulfilling prophecy. 


The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 


A self-fulfilling prophecy is one that fulfills itself as the result 
of the behavior of the person who makes the prophecy and believes 
it. Suppose we hear a rumor that the bank in which we all have our 
money is about to fail. Suppose that we all believe the rumor and 
act upon it, so that we all rush to the bank to get our money out. 
This is exactly what causes bank failures. Or, take another example: 
here let us say is a young man just got out of jail who is looking for 
a job. Let us suppose that no one in town will give him a job 
because of his past record. In other words, those who refuse to 
employ him are making a prediction that since the young man has 
erred in the past, he will err again. Ultimately the young man, 
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unable to get an honest job anywhere, returns to crime; when he 
is caught again, people are likely to say, “See? What did I tell you? 
A criminal is always a criminal.” But the doubt remains, was it 
not the unanimous prediction that he would return to crime that 
caused him to return to crime? 

But the self-fulfilling prophecy has its benign aspects as well as 
its unfortunate ones. An acquaintance of mine, upon his release 
from prison, got a job as handy man in an elegant shop on Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago. The second day he was on the job his employer 
gave him $800 in cash to take to the bank. In other words, the em- 
ployer was making the prediction, “This man can be trusted.” I 
have seen my friend frequently in the six years since this happened. 
He is still working in the same store, but he is a new and different 
man. He is not only a responsible man; he is accepting more and 
more responsibilities. His employer’s prediction is being fulfilled 
twentyfold. 

I am not saying that such prophecies always fulfill themselves, 
because that would be a manifest absurdity. But what I am saying 
is that your own beliefs about the outcome of any social situation 
of which you are a part are a factor in the outcome. You have heard 
the white people who say, “If Negroes move into our community, 
there is bound to be trouble.” You know that, although such people 
believe they are stating an impersonal fact, there is an enormous 
personal element in such statements; in other words, you sense 
that they themselves are, subtly or unsubtly, going to help make 
that trouble. But the mechanism of the self-fulfilling prophecy 
works the other way, too. If a Negro goes into mixed company 
with the prediction inside him, “People are going to be unpleasant 
to me because of my race,” they may very well be unpleasant to 
him. Later, he will say, “I told you so,” and regard himself com- 
placently as a realist who was able accurately to predict the situation. 


There is the consciously uttered self-fulfilling prophecy, such 
as “We will achieve our sales quota!” and “There'll always be an 
England!” which, if believed in with enough ardor, helps people to 
achieve their quotas or to save England. But even more important 
from my point of view are the prophecies unconsciously made 
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which reveal themselves in ways of which we may be completely 
unaware. To cite an extreme case, the dog that has often been 
kicked reveals, in the very way it slinks down the street, the fact 
that it expects to be kicked again—so that some feel an almost ir- 
resistible temptation to give him another kick as he goes by. 

Now the expectations we have of life—in other words, the con- 
scious or unconscious prophecies we make about how other people 
are going to treat us—are the combined product of our experience, 
our education, and our miseducation. We have all had vast amounts 
of assorted experiences; we have all been subjected to vast amounts 
of assorted education and miseducation, from our parents, teachers, 
newspapers, preachers, television, movies, radio, literature, and 
drama, all of which purport to tell us something about life, or seg- 
ments of life. Also, our experiences are filtered through our educa- 
tion or miseducation, so that out of the same events, different people 
learn entirely different things: for example, from similar experi- 
ences with pretty and avaricious women, one man may learn never 
to have anything more to do with that particular woman; another 
man may learn never to have anything more to do with any women; 
still another man may learn nothing at all and go back for more. 
Hence, the kind of persons we are today reflects not only our experi- 
ences, but also what we have been able to learn from them. 


All the foregoing are, perhaps, psychological truisms, and there 
would be no special point in mentioning them were it not for the 
fact that in this period of changing race relations, all sorts of atti- 
tudes once perfectly sensible have suddenly ceased to be altogether 
realistic. Furthermore, personal sets of expectations—personal at- 
titudes—on the part of both Negroes and whites have recently as- 
sumed an altogether unprecedented importance. Twenty years ago, 
many white people had little or no contact with Negroes, many 
Negroes had little or no contact with whites. People really lived 
in a more severely segregated world than we now do in urban 
centers north of the Mason and Dixon Line. Therefore the expecta- 
tions Negroes had of whites or whites of Negroes, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable, had less practical effect at the level of day-to-day 
relationships than they have today. Now, however, the number of 
daily contacts with people of another race is increasing—in school, 
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in public transportation, in business, at sports events, at factories, 
and in social life. With this steady increase in daily interracial con- 
tact, the importance of personal attitudes increases. 


Personal Attitudes 

I emphasize personal attitudes because in one sense it can be said 
that the fight for desegregation and therefore equality has already 
been won. Lest this sound like an overstatement, let me explain 
what I mean. It has been won, first of all, at the level of the Supreme 
Court and federal law. It has also been won at the level of mass 
communications; no national magazine, no radio or television net- 
work, no press syndicate, no newspaper outside of the South, 
neither major political party, questions any longer the right of 
Negroes to full participation in the rights and privileges of being 
Americans. Even Southerners who subscribe to the “separate but 
equal” doctrine are at least verbally in agreement with the principle 
of equality. Those who really believe that Negroes are not entitled 
to equal rights constitute a minority—indeed, except for a few in 
Congress, a partially frustrated and extremely defensive minority, 
since they have almost no access to sympathetic presentation of their 
views in the mass media. This situation may well constitute, as 
some Southerners charge, an abridgement of freedom of speech. 
But it does show that equality, as a moral principle, is almost uni- 
versally established. 


Hence the battleground for equal rights—at least for us in the 
North and West—is no longer predominantly in the courts or in 
legislatures. It is largely in the field of personal relations—which 
immediately makes obsolete the whole concept of “battleground.” 
To be sure, there remains a vast amount of work to be done before 
equality is established in fact as well as in principle. If there is not 
legal segregation in the North and West, there is still unofficial, or 
bootleg, segregation on a grand scale, through the gerrymandering 
of school districts and other methods, the most important of which 
is the control of real estate. These facts reveal the dividedness, the 
ambivalence, in the hearts of most white people: they simultan- 
eously want Negroes to get ahead because they genuinely believe 
that equality is desirable, and they don’t want Negroes to get ahead 
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because they might find Negroes as their next-door neighbors.’ 
This ambivalence in the hearts of most white people places an un- 
precedented power and opportunity in Negro hands. It is this 
power and opportunity that I wish to discuss. 

More and more often, as segregation breaks down, Negroes 
find themselves among a larger group of whites. Since many white 
people, either because of unfamiliarity or because of the ambival- 
ence I have already mentioned, are uncertain how to behave in an 
interracial situation, they unconsciously look to the Negro for guid- 
ance. In other words, the Negro, to a degree hitherto impossible, 
can set the tone of social or business intercourse by the clues he 
gives in his speech and behavior as to how he expects to be treated. 
If he acts obsequiously, as if he expects to be stepped upon, people 
will gladly step on him. If he acts nervously and self-consciously, 
so will the white people with whom he is talking. If he is over- 
assertive and arrogant, they will respond with equal rudeness or 
with silence. If he acts naturally, they will, in nine cases out of ten, 
act naturally too, and be happy and relieved that meeting a Negro 
was not the ordeal they thought it was going to be. But however he 
acts, the power to determine the atmosphere and outcome of the 
meeting lies with him. 

Now the reader, especially if he is Negro, can probably think 
of instances in his own experience where “acting naturally” did 
no good. I am willing to grant that there are situations in which it 
will do no good. But I also wish to offer a counter-challenge, 
namely, how do you know you acted naturally? This brings me to 
the crux of the theory of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

What does it mean to “act naturally”? Let us put this expression 
back into the context of a living situation to see what it means. Let 
us say that you have entertained at your home some extremely 
exalted or famous person—maybe a famous movie star or the Prime 
Minister of England. Let us say that this person proved to be an 
altogether pleasant guest, who made himself so much one of the 
family at your home that he put everybody at his ease. Your way of 





1 Someone has remarked—I wish I knew who—that, “Southerners don’t care how close 
a Negro gets, so long as he doesn’t get too high; Northerners don’t care how high a Negro 
gets, so long as he doesn’t get too close.” 
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expressing your pleasure would be to say, “He just seemed like one 
of us, he acted so naturally!” And another way of stating this fact 
would be something like this: your distinguished guest, instead of 
constantly reminding you that he was a famous movie star or the 
Prime Minister of England, and demanding special consideration 
on that account, reacted without affectation to you, your home, your 
friends, your children, so that you felt at ease with him. If, on the 
other hand, he hadn’t “acted naturally”—if he had constantly re- 
minded you of his special position and his great fame—you would 
have said after he had gone, “Well, I’m glad that’s over!” The 
secret of acting naturally, if you are a famous movie star or the 
Prime Minister of England, is to forget that you are a famous movie 
star or the Prime Minister of England. 

What I should like to point out is that being a Negro in a mixed 
society is exactly the same kind of problem. The secret of acting 
naturally, and therefore of how to be sane though Negro, is to 
forget as far as possible that one is Negro. If you are a biochemist 
and expect to be treated as just another biochemist, the self-fulfilling 
prophecy will operate and people will in all likelihood treat you as 
just another biochemist. If you are a parent and expect to be treated 
as just another parent at a PTA meeting, people will in all likelli- 
hood treat you as just another parent, learning meanwhile that the 
problems of Negro parents are no different from those of white 
parents. But if you are a biochemist or a parent and expect to be 
treated as a Negro, people are going to treat you as a Negro—what- 
ever that means to them. 

But, you will say, that is easier said than done. How can we 
forget the fact of being Negroes when the white world keeps re- 
minding us over and over again, with Jim Crow signs, with residen- 
tial restrictions, with job discrimination, with special forms of 
rudeness, and even with special forms of exaggerated politeness ? 
Again I grant that the questions are just. It is not easy to forget. 

However, difficult as forgetting is, it is precisely the problem 
that must be tackled. The reason for this is that the standard com- 
plaint of Negroes is, as a student of mine expressed it in an essay, 
“I’m tired of being regarded as something special. I’m tired of 
being ‘Colored’ or ‘Negro.’ I’m tired of being a symbol of a whole 
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race. I’m just me and I want to be treated as such.” But notice 
here again the operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy. If you want 
to be treated as “just me,” you’ve got to think of yourself as “just me” 
and not as “me, a Negro.” So in reply to the Negro who says, “I’d 
be glad to forget if only they'd let me,” I would say, “Most of them 
would just as soon forget, too, but they must learn from you how 
to do it.” 

The difficulty of “forgetting,” however, is mitigated consider- 
ably by the fact that neither “remember” nor “forget” are absolute 
terms. It is no more necessary to forget absolutely than it is to be 
haunted by the fact of being Negro all day long. What is necessary, 
with society and social conditions as they are today, is to remember 
only when one has to remember, and to forget the rest of the time. 
And what is important to keep in mind is that the occasions on 
which one has to remember are constantly being reduced—for that 
is exactly what non-segregation means. In more and more situa- 
tions today, in public transportation, in theaters, in applying for 
many kinds of jobs, in dining cars and in restaurants, you can forget 
all about being Negro and relax. If you relax, you help all the 
white people around you torelax. And the more often this happens, 
the easier it is for everybody the next time. I speak in these simple 
and everyday terms because integration is not a blueprint drawn up 
in Washington. It is in the daily, uneventful business of whites and 
Negroes sitting beside each other in a streetcar or schoolroom, at a 
workbench or lunch counter, without thinking anything of it. In 
spite of newspaper headlines about mounting racial tensions, there 
is going on in the North and West and in the South a steady in- 
crease in this kind of integration. It is in these uneventful situations 
that we see the self-fulfilling prophecy at work in a benign and 
wholesome way. 

I am talking as I am because I want to emphasize the fact that 
times are changing, faster than most of us realize. It is hard to 
realize the rapidity of the changes, because at the level of words, 
white Southerners are writing the same kind of speeches they have 
uttered for the past twenty years about “the unalterable traditions 
of the South”; on the other side the NAACP and the Negro news- 
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papers and the Negro spokesmen, with their attention fixed on 
how much farther there is to go rather than how far we have come, 
continue also to give the same angry speeches and write the same 
fiery editorials that they have been giving out with for the past 
twenty years. At the level of words, I repeat, things sound pretty 
much the same as they did twenty years ago. But at the level of 
facts, things are different—they are changing not only from year 
to year, but from month to month and week to week. 


Let me underline this difference between the level of words and 
the level of facts. As I said, at the level of words, things sound un- 
changed. But at the level of facts hundreds of thousands of ordinary 
people, white and Negro, who twenty years ago used to lunch sep- 
arately, are now eating together in factory lunchrooms, school 
cafeterias, hamburger stands, dining cars, and other places of public 
refreshment. Now the trouble with an uneventful lunch at which 
whites and Negroes manage to get down their blueplate specials 
without having a riot on the subject, is that zt can never get into the 
papers. It is, in a curious way, a wordless experience — people 
simply eat their lunches and pay their checks, and neither the na- 
tional offices of the NAACP nor the Ku Klux Klan get any word of 
it. Across the country, thousands of white and Negro students are 
helping each other with their homework, thousands of white and 
Negro housewives and their children are meeting at common 
playgrounds and talking with each other, thousands of white and 
Negro men and women are working together in committees, in 
factories, and in offices, who, twenty years ago, would not even 
have come in contact with each other. Very little of this gets into 
the papers, because of a fundamental journalistic fact: if 9,999 auto- 
mobiles make a safe journey home after a Fourth of July week-end, 
it is only the 10,000th car which smashed up that gets into the news. 


Race Relations as Psychotherapy 


Let me explain what I mean by taking equality for granted 
and some of the means of achieving this frame of mind. In order to 
illustrate the principles, let me quote again from a student paper. 
The student complains about such incidents as the following. First, 
a white salesman in a clothing store, impressed by my student’s 
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good English, asked if he was a doctor. My student replied angrily, 
“T want you to know that Negro doctors and professional men are 
not the only Negroes who talk intelligently!” Again, my student 
expresses himself as infuriated by such remarks on the part of 
whites as, “I’ve always felt very kindly and sympathetic toward 
your people.” He writes, “That remark, well meant, I know, us- 
ually spoils life for a few minutes and makes me feel as if I’m at 
someone’s funeral. At other times my feelings reach the other ex- 
treme and I have the urge to shout, ‘Who the hell are my people?’ ” 
My student also is bitter about the kind of person who asks, “You 
don’t happen to know Wilbur Atkins, do you ?—a real nice fellow— 
used to be porter at Hale’s.” 

It appears to me that if one takes equality for granted, there is 
nothing especially offensive in any of these remarks. They reveal 
naiveté on the part of the whites who make them. They are, never- 
theless, as my student admits, “well meant”; they are clumsy and 
graceless attempts to establish some kind of contact. Lillian Smith 
says that on the subject of Negroes, most white people are ignorant, 
blind, and sick. Many Negro writers have said the same thing. 
Hence, in reply to my student I must ask in turn, why get angry 
with these poor, ignorant, sick people who are trying to be friendly ? 
Why not give them a C-minus for effort and forget it? How much 
enlightenment do you expect from white people with the kind of 
education on the subject of Negroes that most of them have had— 
education in terms of the clichés of minstrel shows, bum vaudeville 
jokes, movie and radio and newspaper comic stereotypes, and super- 
stitious folklore? If you expect too much of them—if you expect 
all white people to be intelligent and sensible on the subject of 
Negroes—you will be running into daily disappointments. If, 
however, your expectations are realistic—in other words, if you 
expect four out of five white persons to be pretty ignorant on the 
subject—then you will be delighted when the score for a given day 
turns out to be only three out of five. 

Alfred Korzybski, the Polish-American scientist who was the 
founder of general semantics, used to talk about “minimum expec- 
tation” as the basis of happiness. The following is my own example 
of the principle. Years ago I used to notice the differences among 
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motormen on the Indiana Avenue street-car line in Chicago—a 
street often blocked by badly parked cars and huge trailer trucks 
backing into warehouses and maneuvering in everybody’s way. 
Some motormen seemed to expect to be able to drive down Indiana 
Avenue without interruption—hence every time they got blocked, 
they would get all steamed up with rage, clanging their bells and 
leaning out of their cars to shout at the truck.drivers. At the end of 
a day these motormen must have been nervous wrecks; I can 
imagine them coming home at the end of a day, jittery and hyper- 
tensive, a menace to their wives and children. Other motormen, 
however, seemed to expect Indiana Avenue to be heavily blocked— 
a realistic expectation, because it usually was. They could sit and 
wait for minutes without impatience, calmly whistling a tune, 
cleaning their fingernails, or writing their reports. In other words, 
confronting the same objective situation, some motormen lived a 
hellish life of anger and nervous tension; other motormen had a 
nice, relaxing job, with plenty of time for rest. 


Every instance of natural communication between Negro and 
white in which racial consciousness is truly absent can be, for the 
white person who needs it, a kind of psychotherapy—and goodness 
knows most white people need it. I call it a form of psychotherapy 
because through it the individual learns to react appropriately, 
which is to say, not to the color of the speaker’s skin, but to what 
he is saying. Wendell Johnson writes, “A speaker whose skin 
happens to be relatively dark, so that his listeners classify him— 
more or less irrelevantly—as a Negro, can speak great wisdom only 
to have it fall on deaf ears... . Any kind of prejudice, racial or not, 
tends to result in a sort of functional deafness.”* If whites are to 
learn how to get over their prevailing obsession with skin color, 
they must learn how from Negroes who themselves are unobsessed 
—with their own skin color or anyone else’s. In this insane situa- 
tion of race relations, Negroes must act as the white man’s 
psychotherapist. 


Communication, however, is an interactional—a transactional— 
process. Insofar as Negroes help white persons become more sane, 





2 People in Quandaries (New York: Harper, 1946) , pp. 478-480. 
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white persons in their turn will help Negroes become more sane— 
and goodness knows Negroes need psychotherapy in this matter 
too, since skin color, especially their own, has been a limiting and 
circumscribing factor every day of their lives. 


Jim Crow of the Mind 

Long after a national Fair Employment Practices law is on the 
books, long after the last segregated schoolhouse in the United 
States is abolished, we shall still have to reckon with what I shall 
call “Jim Crow of the Mind.” Because it is an inner problem, it 
cannot be solved simply by blaming everything on the whites. 


The way to stop being haunted by the memory of a girl who 
jilted you is to get a new girl. The way to stop being haunted by the 
fact of being Negro, which is the essence of Jim Crow of the mind, 
is to develop a deeper passion about other topics. Hence let me 
suggest some methods. 

First, I believe every Negro should interest himself, not super- 
ficially but deeply, in the problems of some minority other than 
his own. The study of the problems of Italian immigrants or of 
the Jews is good for Negroes, in the same way that the study of 
Negroes is good for the Italians and the Jews. But there are mi- 
nority groups other than ethnic to be studied: the stutterers, the 
physically handicapped, the blind, and the members of all sorts of 
other social minorities who develop their own minority group 
complexes. The more intensively one studies any such group, the 
more impressive become the similarities among all human beings. 
Read the history of the Irish under English oppression, and study 
in the light of that history the characteristic fears, prejudices, ag- 
gressions, and ancient loyalties that still distinguish many Ameri- 
can descendants of those Irish four or five generations later. 
Gradually, as one pursues such studies, we begin to lose the sense 
of a special “Negro problem,” just as I have long ago lost the sense 
of a special “Japanese problem,” and we acquire instead a sense of 
the profound similarity of all human problems. 

My next suggestion has specifically to do with the younger 
generation, so I address myself specially to those who are students 
or the parents of students. I do not believe a student should give up 
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any plans, schooling, or future aspirations simply on the basis of 
being a Negro. The bitter experience of an earlier generation of 
men who trained to be electrical engineers and had to accept em- 
ployment as Pullman porters has led many Negro elders to caution 
young people against training for jobs beyond those which they 
believe a Negro can get. I think it is of utmost importance today to 
re-examine this point of view. There is no doubt still a job ceiling, 
but it is neither as low as it used to be, nor is it as rigid, and insofar 
as it exists, it has only the sanction of custom, and not that of law. 
Ralph Bunche is only one of thousands, at a variety of levels of 
employment, who have broken through previously established 
ceilings within the past decade. 

Let us examine this matter of job ceilings for a moment. If a 
group of Negro students say to themselves, there’s no use studying 
to become an electrical engineer because we'll never get jobs, they 
will, by the terms of the self-fulfilling prophecy, obviously never 
get to be engineers. If on the other hand they say to themselves, 
“We shall become electrical engineers, come hell or high water,” 
they will at least have the training to push against the job ceiling, 
and some of them may break through and fulfill their own proph- 
ecies. It’s a gamble, of course, and you may lose and wind up as 
a Pullman porter after all. But note that it is less of a gamble today 
than it was in 1948, and that in 1968 it will be still less of a gamble, 
because of the steady changes that we have all seen going on. And 
job ceilings cannot be broken by legislation alone, because not even 
a Fair Employment Practices law can compel the hiring of a non- 
engineer for an engineer's job. So an increasing number of young 
men and women today must take a long chance and train them- 
selves for positions which Negroes have never held before. Hence 
the basic question facing a young man or woman today in the 
choice of a career is not, “Is this career open to Negroes ?”—a ques- 
tion which reflects the very essence of “Jim Crow of the Mind.” It 
is rather, “Is this career one that I care about enough to try for?” 
Courageous young men and women, by acting as if there were 
equality of opportunity, will, by the terms of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy, bring about the equality of opportunity that they seek. 
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Extensionality 

The last sentence, I am afraid, sounds inspirational. It is all 
very well to tell people to be courageous—but, as a student of seman- 
tics, I know that preaching is not enough. Hence, I should like to 
explain in semantic terms what being courageous means. 


I believe that what we call courage is nothing more than what 
general semanticists call being “extensional.” Being extensional 
means constantly being on the lookout for changes and differences 
in events and things and people that we would otherwise evaluate 
as unchanged. The basic principles of extensionality are extremely 
simple: they are called “indexing” and “dating.” Indexing means 
being aware of differences concealed by similarities of name; hence 
the rule, chair: is not chair: is not chairs ... teacher: is not teacher 
is not teachers .. . corporation: is not corporation: is not corpora- 
tions. This rule reminds us that generalizations about chairs, 
teachers, or corporations may or may not be true of a particular 
chair, a particular teacher, a particular corporation. The person 
who indexes is always on the alert for these sometimes important 
differences. Dating means being aware of the differences that oc- 
cur in time: Mr. Jones:is40 is not Mr. Jones:i0«2 is not Mr. Jonesi94; 
San Franciscois4s is not San Franciscoisss is not San Francisco:v6s. 
The person who maintains this fluidity of concept in terms of time 
is always on the alert for altered conditions, which may mean 
altered opportunities. He is also aware that he himself is changing 
from day to day, month to month, and year to year, so that he has 
constantly to re-assess his strengths, abilities, and attitudes. 

The extensional person is relatively courageous, then, not be- 
cause he has more bravado, but because he knows that the things he 
has been afraid of have changed, that he himself has changed, so 
that the future is always in some respects, for better or worse, differ- 
ent from the past. Therefore past fears inevitably have less mean- 
ing for the extensional person than curiosity about the future. 
Adjusted to change and difference, the extensional person seems 
often to walk in where angels fear to tread, not because he is a damn 
fool, but because he has been curious enough to investigate what it 
was the angels were afraid of—and has discovered that whatever it 
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was, it isn’t there any more. Without the habit of indexing and 
dating, one would not have bothered to investigate; one would 
simply have taken the angels’ word for it. In other words, the 
person who indexes his judgments does not conclude, because the 
Snowhite Corporation of Minneapolis refused him a job, that the 
Snowhite Corporation of Kansas City will necessarily do the same. 
The person who dates his opinions has no airtight conclusions 
about the present state of affairs in the restaurant where he was 
refused service in 1951. For the extensional person the world is 
never dull—it is vivid with potentialities. If he hears that such-and- 
such a firm does not hire Negroes, he will reply, “But they haven’t 
seen me yet.” After they’ve seen him, he may still be without the 
job. But the mere fact of his applying may start within the firm 
a discussion of whether or not they should hire Negroes—a discus- 
sion which in many firms has not even begun, because no Negro has 
ever applied. 

I speak as sanguinely as I do because, despite Governor Faubus 
and his supporters, I believe that in the long struggle for equality 
of rights and opportunities, Negroes simply cannot lose. The moral 
sense of the nation (except in a few pockets of resistance), economic 
conditions, technological necessities, historical social forces both 
here and abroad, and, most importantly, the practical necessities of 
living together in our extremely closely-knit and interdependent 
economy will compel the end of enforced segregation, both official 
and unofficial. Sylvia Porter reported in her syndicated column 
recently that industries planning to build new plants in Alabama 
and Georgia were changing their minds, much to the consternation 
of local chambers of commerce, because of the racial situation. 
Hopes of industrial development in Arkansas also seem to have 
been severely set back by events in Little Rock. So you can expect 
that from within Southern business circles there will be mounting 
pressure on the segregationists to lay off, because racial antagonism 
is going to cost too much money. If Negroes continue, as they are 
now doing, to meet hatred with love, as was the policy of the bus- 
boycotters in Montgomery, if they continue to meet illegal action 
with legal, never descending to or condoning illegal action them- 
selves, as is the policy of NAACP, progress is inevitable. If tactical 
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errors are going to be made out of anxiety and fear, let the segrega- 
tionists make them, as they continue to do through bombing school 
houses, burning Negro homes, harassing Negro children, and 
otherwise destroying, through violent and illegal actions, any pre- 
tensions they may cherish as to the moral basis of their position. 

So we come, finally, to the greatest of social prophecies, the self- 
fulfilling prophecy of political democracy. It is a prophecy that 
fulfills itself slowly, not only because it is a huge one that takes a 
lot of fulfilling, but also because all of us, white and Negro and 
all the shades between, have faltered in our belief in it and have 
lacked the faith always to act upon it. The prophecy of democracy 
states that if we indeed treat each other as created equal and there- 
fore act on the principles of respect for all persons regardless of 
race, color, religion, or previous condition of servitude, we shall all 
of us—both the oppressors and the oppressed—be healed of the 
profound emotional scars that we inherit from earlier and less just 
forms of human organization, and attain a full human dignity. 
Like all self-fulfilling prophecies, this prophecy will not. fulfill 
itself on the dawn of a sudden Day of Jubilee. It fulfills itself only 
as we accept its premises, accept the responsibilities it places on each 
of us individually, and prepare ourselves, not to fight over again 
the battles of yesterday, but to take our places, with pride and dig- 
nity, in the changed world of tomorrow. 


[The materials on which this essay is based were first publicly presented at the annual 
dinner of the Urban League of St. Louis, February 12, 1953. Later versions of this essay 
were presented on April 24, 1956, at San Francisco State College, under the auspices of the 
SFSC Scholarship Fund; also on December 7, 1956, at the Centennial Exercises of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

[On the subject of predictions affecting outcomes, see Alfred Korzybski, Science and 
Sanity (1953), especially Chapter XXIX, “On Non-Aristotelian Training”; Anatol 
Rapoport, “The Criterion of Predictability,’ ETC., II (1945), 129-151, and his discus- 
“re of “self-realizing assumptions” in his Operational Philosophy (1954), pp. 122 

ff.; also, Robert K. Merton, “The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy,” Antioch Review, VIII 
(1948), 193-210.] 


S. I. Hayakawa knows a good word when he sees one. Semanticist, jazz buff, best-selling 
author (Language in Action, and Language, Meaning & Maturity), Hayakawa’s articles 
and reviews have appeared in The New Republic, Harper's and other magazines. He has 
edited ETC., a quarterly review of semantics, since 1943. A long-time lecturer at the 
University of Chicago, Hayakawa is now on the faculty of San Francisco State College. : 

Revered figure though he is in the world of letters, the noted semanticist recently 
received a pointed reminder that intellectual atttainments may not make up for pigmenta- 
tion: enthusiastic nimrod Hayakawa was denied membership in the Marin County Rod and 
Gun Club because of his Japanese ancestry. 








Ray Bradbury 


THE GREAT COLLISION 
OF MONDAY LAST 


The man staggered through the flung-wide doors of Heber 
Finn’s pub as if struck by lightning. Reeling, blood on his face, 
coat, and torn pants, his moan froze every customer at the bar. For 
a time you heard only the soft foam popping in the lacy mugs, as 
the customers turned, some faces pale, some pink, some veined and 
wattle-red. Every eyelid down the line gave a blink. 

The stranger swayed in his ruined clothes, eyes wide, lips 
trembling. The drinkers clenched their fists. Yes! they cried, 
silently—go on, man! what happened? 

The stranger leaned far out on the air. 

“Collision,” he whispered. “Collision on the road.” 

Then, chopped at the knees, he fell. 

“Collision!” A dozen men rushed at the body. 

“Kelly!” Heber Finn vaulted the bar. “Get to the road! Mind 
the victim; easy does it! Joe, run for the Doc!” 

“Wait” said a quiet voice. 

From the private stall at the dark end of the pub, the cubby 
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where a philosopher might brood, a dark man blinked out at the 
crowd. , 

“Doc!” cried Heber Finn. “It’s you!” 

Doctor and men hustled out into the night. 

“Collision... .” The man on the floor twitched his lips. 

“Softly, boys.” Heber Finn and two others gentled the victim 
atop the bar. He looked handsome as death on the fine inlaid wood 
with the prismed mirror making him cwo dread calamities for the 
price of one. 

Outside on the steps, the crowd halted, shocked, as if an ocean 
had sunk Ireland in the dusk and now bulked all about them. Fog 
in fifty-foot rollers and breakers put out the moon and stars. Blink- 
ing, cursing, the men leapt out to vanish in the deeps. 


Behind, in the bright doorframe, a young man stood. He was 
' neither red enough nor pale enough of face, nor dark enough nor 
light enough in spirit, to be Irish, and so must be American. He 
was. That established, it follows he dreaded interfering with what 
seemed village ritual. Since arriving in Ireland, he could not shake 
the feeling that at all times he was living stage-center of the Abbey 
Theatre. Now, not knowing his lines, he could only stare after 
the rushing men. 

“But,” he protested weakly, “I didn’t hear any cars on the road.” 

“You did not!” said an old man, almost pridefully. Arthritis 
limited him to the top step where he teetered, shouting at the white 
tides where his friends had submerged. “Try the crossroad, boys! 
That’s where it most often does!” 

“The crossroad!” Far and near, footsteps rang. 

“Nor,” said the American, “did I hear a collision.” 

The old man snorted with contempt. “Ah, we don’t be great 
ones for commotion, nor great crashing sounds. But collision 
you'll see if you step on out there. Walk, now, don’t run! It’s the 
devil’s own night. Running blind you might hit into Kelly, be- 
yond, who’s a great one for running just to squash his lungs. Or 
you might head-on with Feeney, teo drunk to find any road, never 
mind what’s on it! You got a torch, a flash? Blind you'll be, but 
use it. Walk now, you hear?” 
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The American groped through the fog to his car, found his 
flashlight, and, immersed in the night beyond Heber Finn’s, made 
direction by the heavy clubbing of shoes and a rally of voices ahead. 
A hundred yards off in eternity the men approached, grunting 
whispers: “Easy now!” “Ah, the shameful blight!” “Hold on, 
don’t jiggle him!” 

The American was flung aside by a steaming lump of men who 
swept suddenly from the fog bearing atop themselves a crumpled 
object. He glimpsed a blood-stained and livid face high up there, 
then someone cracked his flashlight down. 

By instinct, sensing the far whiskey-colored light of Heber 
Finn’s, the catafalque surged on toward that fixed and familiar 
harbor. 

Behind came dim shapes and a chilling insect rattle. 

“Who's that!” cried the American. 

“Us, with the vehicles,” someone husked. “You might say—we 
got the collision.” 

The flashlight fixed them. The American gasped. A moment 
later, the battery failed. 

But not before he had seen two village lads jogging along with 
no trouble at all, easily, lightly, toting under their arms two ancient 
black bicycles minus front and tail lights. 

“What ...?” said the American. 

But the lads trotted off, the accident with them. The fog closed 
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in. The American stood abandoned on an empty road, his flash- 
light dead in his hand. 

By the time he opened the door at Heber Finn’s, both “bodies,” 
as they called them, had been stretched on the bar. 

“We got the bodies on the bar,” said the old man, turning, as 
the American entered. 

And there was the crowd lined up not for drinks, but blocking 
the way so the Doc had to shove sidewise from one to another of 
these relics of blind driving by night on the misty roads. 

“One’s Pat Nolan,” whispered the old man. “Not working at 
the moment. The other’s Mr. Peevey from Meynooth; in candy 
and cigarettes mostly.” Raising his voice, “Are they dead now, 
Doc ?” 

“Ah, be still, won’t you?” The Doc resembled a sculptor 
troubled at finding some way to finish up two full-length marble 
statues at once. “Here, let’s put one victim on the floor!” 

“The floor’s a tomb,” said Heber Finn. “He’ll catch his death 
down there. Best leave him up where the warm air gathers from 
our talk.” 


“But,” said the American, quietly, confused, “I’ve never heard 
of an accident like this in all my life. Are you sure there were 
absolutely no cars? Only these two men on their dikes?” 

“Only?” the old man shouted. “Great God, man, a fellow 
working up a drizzling sweat can pump along at sixty kilometers. 




















With a long downhill glide he hits ninety or ninety-five! So here 
they come, these two, no front or tail lights—” 

“Isn’t there a law against that?” 

“To hell with government interference! So here the two come, 
no lights, flying home from one town to the next. Thrashing like 
Sin Himself’s at their behinds! Both going opposite ways but 
both on the same side of the road. Always ride the wrong side of 
the road, it’s safer, they say. But look on these lads, fair destroyed 
by all that official palaver. Why? Don’t you see? One remem- 
bered it, but the other didn’t! Better if the officials kept their mouths 
shut! For here the two be, dying.” 

“Dying?” The American stared. 

“Well, think on it, man! What stands between two able- 
bodied hellbent fellas jumping along the path from Kilcock to 
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Meynooth? Fog! Fog is all! Only fog to keep their skulls from 
bashing together. Why, look, when two chaps hit at a cross like 
that, it’s like a strike in bowling alleys, tenpins flying! Bang! There 
go your friends, nine feet up, heads together like dear chums met, 
flailing the air, their bikes clenched like two tomcats. Then they 
all fall down and just lay there, feeling around for the Dark Angel.” 

“Surely these men won’t—” 

“Oh, won’t they? Why, last year alone in all the Free State no 
night passed some soul did not meet in fatal collision with another!” 

“You mean to say over three hundred Irish bicyclists die every 
year, hitting each other ?” 

“God’s truth and a pity.” 

“T never ride my bike nights.” Heber Finn eyed the bodies. “I 
walk.” 

“But still then the damn bikes run you down!” said the old man. 
“Awheel or afoot, some idiot’s always panting up Doom the other 
way. They'd sooner split you down the seam than wave hello. 
Oh, the brave men I’ve seen ruined or half-ruined or worse, and 
headaches their lifetimes after.” The old man trembled, his eye- 
lids shut. “You might almost think, mightn’t you, that human 
beings was not made to handle such delicate instruments of power.” 

“Three hundred dead each year.” The American seemed dazed. 

“And that don’t count the ‘walking wounded’ by the thousands 
every fortnight who, cursing, throw their bikes in the bog forever 
and take government pensions to salve their all-but-murdered 
bodies.” 

“Should we stand here talking?” The American gestured help- 
lessly toward the victims. “Is there a hospital ?” 

“On a night with no moon,” Heber Finn continued, “best walk 
out through the middle of fields and be damned to the evil roads! 
That’s how I have survived into this my fifth decade.” 

“Ah....” The men stirred restlessly. 

The Doc, sensing he had withheld information too long, feel- 
ing his audience drift away, now snatched their attention back by 
straightening up briskly and exhaling. 

“Well!” 

The pub quickened into silence. 
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“This chap here—” the Doc pointed. “Bruises, lacerations, and 
agonizing backaches for two weeks running. As for the other lad, 
however—” And here the Doc let himself scowl for a long moment 
at the paler one there looking rouged, waxed and ready for final 
rites. “Concussion.” 

“Concussion!” 

The quiet wind rose and fell in the silence. 

“He'll survive if we run him quick now to Meynooth Clinic. 
So whose car will volunteer ?” 

The crowd turned as a staring body toward the American. He 
felt the gentle shift as he was drawn from outside the ritual to its 
deep and innermost core. He flushed, remembering the front of 
Heber Finn’s pub, where seventeen bicycles and one automobile 
were parked at this moment. Quickly, he nodded. 

“There! A volunteer, lads! Quick now, hustle this boy — 
gently! to our good friend’s vehicle!” 

The men reached out to lift the body, but froze when the 
American coughed. They saw him circle his hand to all, and tip 
his cupped fingers to his lips. They gasped in soft surprise. The 
gesture was half-done when drinks foamed down the bar. 

“For the road!” 

And now even the luckier victim, suddenly revived, face like 
a cheese, found a mug gentled to his hand with whispers. 

“Here, lad, here... tell us... .” 

“... what happened, eh? eh?” 

Then the body was gone off the bar, the potential wake over, 
the room empty save for the American, the Doc, the revived lad 
and two softly cudgeling friends. Outside, you could hear the 
crowd putting the one serious result of the great collision into the 
volunteer’s car. 

The Doc said, “Finish your drink, Mr. .. .?” 

“McGuire,” said the American. 

“By the Saints, he’s Irish!” 

No, thought the American, far away, looking numbly around 
at the pub, at the recovered bicyclist seated, waiting for the crowd 
to come back and mill about him, seeing the blood-spotted floor, 
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the two bicycles tilted near the door like props from a vaudeville 
turn, the dark night waiting outside with its improbable fog, 
listening to the roll and cadence and gentle equilibrium of these 
voices balanced each in its own throat and environment. No, 
thought the American named McGuire, I’m almost, but certainly 
not quite, Irish. ... 

“Doctor,” he heard himself say as he placed money on the bar, 
“do you often have auto wrecks, collisions between people in cars?” 

“Not in our town!” The Doc nodded scornfully east. “If you 
like that sort of thing, now, Dublin’s the very place for it!” 

Crossing the pub together, the Doc took his arm as if to impart 
some secret which would change his Fates. Thus steered, the 
American found the stout inside himself a shifting weight he must 
accommodate from side to side as the Doc breathed soft in his ear. 

“Look here now, McGuire, admit it, you’ve driven but little in 
Ireland, right? Then, listen! Driving to Meynooth, fog and all, 
you'd best take it fast! Raise a din! Why? Scare the cyclists and 
cows off the path, both sides! If you drive slow, why you'll creep 
up on and do away with dozens before they know what took them 
off! And another thing: when a car approaches, douse your lights! 
Pass each other, lights out, in safety. Them devil’s own lights 
have put out more eyes and demolished more innocents than all 
the seeing’s worth. Is it clear, now? Two things: speed, and douse 
your lights when cars loom up!” 

At the door, the American nodded. Behind him he heard the 
one victim, settled easy in his chair, working the stout around on his 
tongue, thinking, preparing, beginning his tale: 

“Well, I’m on me way home, blithe as you please, a sailing 
downhill near the cross when—” 

Outside in the car, with the other collision victim moaning 
softly in the back seat, the Doc offered final advice. 

“Always wear a cap, lad. If you want to walk nights ever, on 
the roads, that is. A cap’ll save you the frightful migraines should 
you meet Kelly or Moran or any other hurtling full-tilt the other 
way, full of fiery moss and hard-skulled from birth. Even on foot, 
these men are dangerous. So you see, there’s rules for pedestrians, 
too, in Ireland, and wear a cap at night is Number One!” 








Without thinking, the American fumbled under the seat, 
brought forth a brown tweed cap purchased in Dublin that day, 
and put it on. Adjusting it, he looked out at the dark mist boiling 
across the night. He listened to the empty highway waiting for 
him ahead, quiet, quiet, quiet, but not quiet somehow. For hun- 
dreds of long strange miles up and down all of Ireland he saw a 
thousand crossroads covered with a thousand fogs through which 
one thousand tweed-capped, grey mufflered phantoms wheeled 
along in mid-air, singing, shouting, and smelling of Guiness Stout. 

He blinked. The phantoms shadowed off. The road lay empty 
and dark and waiting. 

Taking a deep breath, shutting his eyes, the American named 
McGuire turned the key in the switch and stepped on the starter. 


One of the die-casters of that new world of literature called science-fiction, Ray Bradbury 
sold his first short story at age 19 and is now consistently seen in such magazines as Harper’s, 
The New Yorker, The American Mercury and The Reporter. His books include The Martian 
Chronicles, The lllustrated Man, Dandelion Wine, and a new one, A Medicine for 
Melancholy, which includes “The Great Collision of Monday Last,” to be published in 
February, 1959. Author of the screenplay of Moby Dick, he is now living in Los Angeles, 
working on the book of a musical. 











HENRY THE FOREMAN 
COME TO TOWN 


The little lion is in town; 

he walks aside the sidewalk walkers, 
hat forward and forward footed, 
Henry rolls his shouldered way, 
gathers his walk, leans him on a door, 
and long talks himself at the bar. 


Old Wood’s Boss, this snaggle man, 

a brindled Indian, all shadow and light; 
standing there silently swearing, 
wearing away his only day in town. 


Long he will stand, 
stiff as a starfish, 
staring across the bar, 
wiggling silly footed, 
nibbling at his drink. 


He'll move soon, 

look around, grunt, 

shake his head to make sure 
he’s drunk; 

then he'll go home. 


—Norman Disher 





MORNING CORPFEE 


My brother has his curses said, 

his eyes, from side to side 

granted me his morning look. 

I cursed him back, 

then we cursed together 

harping on the natives passing by, 
patching their morning lives 

with early grey guilt. 

We taught them the art, to criticize; 
and that anguish as quick as anger, 
brushed and bristled against our sides 
to remind us of the arrows in our spines. 
The coffee came unsweetened 

and there being little else; 

we drank. 


—Norman Disher 
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FIGHT AT THE MISSION CORRAL 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This piece relates the events that took place after the Saturday night 
session of the Monterey Jazz Festival.The scene was The Mission Ranch in Carmel, 
California. ) 


The crowd yelled as it saw Gerry Mulligan working his way toward the 
bandstand, baritone horn held high over his head. Trumpeter Dickie Mills 
stepped down from the stand so Gerry and Brew Moore, the great. San 
Francisco tenor man, could work some things out. Ernie Sheriff, drummer 
with Claude Gilroy’s group, sat in. 

A brief conference between the horns and the first tune began. The Blues. 


Brew’s mind was still on the preceding set; he continued to play a lyrical 
tenor with no sense of strain and little funk about it. 

Gerry wouldn’t let him play that way. Mulligan wanted to swing hard; 
he booted Brew with funky little phrases during the opening choruses, leering 
at him betimes with the big bary mouthpiece still between his lips. 

Then he lowered his horn to talk to Brew, needling him, lashing him to 
play harder. “Is that the best you can do?” he taunted. “Come on, Jet’s hear 
you swing.” 

Brew responded by playing blues chorus after chorus with a steadily 
harder tone. 
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Mulligan took a turn, playing an angular line with long smeared notes. 
As he played he rolled his eyes at Brew. “That’s what I’m talking about,” he 
seemed to say. 

Brew heard, floating, eyes closed, in a world of music, a mystic’s rapt smile 
on his face. 


Their second blues was in a slower tempo. Before it began, Mulligan took 
off his coat. Time to settle down and blow. The crowd shouted encourage- 
ment, almost drowning out the singing tone Gerry used to entice Brew’s 
lyrical turn of mind. 

It was Gerry’s tune in the beginning; Brew was content to play a subdued 
obligato to the baritone solo. 

Gradually the crowd realized something unusual was happening and 
quieted. The musicians were intent, solemn. The audience was some- 
where else. 

Gerry played chorus after chorus, becoming steadily angrier and more 
demanding, as though a temper tantrum were on the way. 


As in a dream Brew raised his tenor to his lips and joined in, much as 
Mulligan had booted him in their first tune together. 

For three choruses they blew head to head, Gerry bent forward and 
stamping on the floor of the stand like an Indian in war dance. Brew’s eyes 
were closed, his head cocked like a contemplative angel. The crowd began to 
cry out, but the musicians were impervious. 


Gerry fell away. Brew’s notes floated solitary through the air as positive as 
the statements of a child who knows exactly what he wants. His sound was 
like a candle’s flame in a dark room, radiant. 


Mulligan heard him and nodded, but the crowd noises interfered. He put 
his horn to his mouth and blew anger out like a raging bull through the last 
choruses—ranting and pawing the ground, with Brew a child riding on the 
bull’s back. And so out and ended. 


The crowd let out a roar. This was what they had come to Monterey to 
hear. Brew stood with the top of his horn over his shoulder, his hands clasped 
around the bell of the tenor, his eyes still shut, the smile still on his face. 

Not Gerry. First he tried to quiet the crowd by gesturing for subdued 
applause. Many thought he was asking them to cheer and so continued noisily. 
Squares began calling out tune titles. 


Gerry Mulligan stepped forward, his hand raised. The crowd quieted. 


“Look,” he said, “we're glad you like the music and all, but we'd like to 
ask you to help us out.” 




















There was scattered applause and someone called for Westwood Walk, 
a Mulligan Ten-tette tune. 

Gerry went on. “Now, Brew and I haven’t played together for ten years. 
That means we have a lot of problems to work out. And Brew and I have 
never played with this rhythm section at all.” 

Low pitched conversations broke out across the hall. Some wondered what 
he was so mad about. A woman, one of those exhibitionistic drunks attracted 
to jazz festivals, called, ““Where are you from, New York or Philly?” 

Gerry turned on her, furious at the interruption. “What did you say?” 

The drunken woman: “Are you from Philly?” 

Gerry turned back to the audience. “That’s the kind of rudeness I mean 

” but the woman’s voice had stirred up catcalls in several quarters of the 
minded room. They began to yell “Shut up and play.” 

Mulligan returned their insults by putting his horn to his mouth and 
playing a phrase so raw, so juicy, so insulting, so fartlike that it embarrassed 
every musician in the house. 


> 


He lowered his horn. “Now, if you'll just shut up a minute... 


Somebody else yelled something. He whirled around. “How can you be 
so rude to talk when I’m talking?” he demanded. 

A few people got up to leave. Gerry addressed a final appeal to the crowd: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, Brew and I believe we have a lot to say to each 
other. But we’ve got to work out a few things like tunes and keys before we 
can say them.” He paused to let his words sink in. “Now, I may be wrong, 
but I think most of you want to hear what we have to say. Right?” 


The applause was large, but it was followed by another drunken demand: 
“Come on and play something, Gerry.” 


Mulligan’s control broke. “Well, goddammit, if you want to hear us play, 
shut up.” Again there was a round of applause. 


The band fell into /ndiana but Brew was played out, content to play 
accompaniment, and the tune belonged to Gerry, who booted heavily and 
funkily throughout, blowing his anger through his horn at the crowd. He 
seemed extremely pleased with himself when the tune ended. 


As soon as the applause died away, he announced Sonny Rollins was in 
the house. The crowd cheered wildiy. Many of them stood up to catch a 
glimpse of Sonny. “Sonny’s the king,” they told each other. 


Few people noticed Brew Moore leaving the stand. Jazz fans are too 
fond of seeing jazz as a competitive arena, its musicians continually vying 
for superiority. Any musician has good nights and bad ones. Those who love 
jazz learn to be grateful for every exciting petformance. 





Sonny Rollins materialized, his tenor a tool in his competent hands. He 
was unruffled, jiggled no keys on his axe, took no notice of the audience. His 
conversation with Mulligan and the rhythm section was quiet and brief, 
Gerry nodding at the conclusion. 

The piano kicked off another blues, an uptempo beat, the bass and drums 
along for the ride. It was a hornman’s night. 

Mulligan booted as hard as he had with Brew Moore, but this time was 
content to play only a two-bar phrase: Dahh-du-duuhhhbhh. Still angry with 
the crowd. He eyed Sonny expectantly, the rhythm section cooking. 

Sonny nodded, put his tenor to his mouth and played an answering two- 
bar phrase: Dah-DA-de-uh-duhhhh. 

Mulligan considered. It was up to him to answer. He bent notes to make 
them swing: Deeeaaatt, de-at-duuu-at. Four bars. 

Sonny grinned. He knew exactly what he wanted to say next. With his 
intense tone he erected an intricate superstructure atop the echoes of the 
baritone. Four bars. 


Mulligan picked up the blues changes on his horn, playing a six-bar 
harmonic line with the piano. Then, his turn to speak again, he opened and 
bore down with the funky anger of a bull. 


Sonny's response was an intense and strident statement of eight bars. 

Gerry put his head down, the baritone hanging almost to the floor, and 
stamped and swayed in time to the music. Once more he blew a savage 
declaration of anger at the room. 








Sonny came in above him and for two incredible choruses they stood head 
to head, filling out the line. Then Sonny was off and blowing as Mulligan 
dropped below him to play harmony. 

There was no anger in Sonny, no self-doubt, no need even to make the 
audience hear him. For Sonny Rollins there was nothing but the music, the 
notes in almost unbroken succession, oftentimes two separate lines played 
simultaneously on the one horn at a tempo so rapid you expected his saxo- 
phone to explode and spray shiny brass keys across the room. 

He was as impassive and as assured as a statue of Buddha. Around the 
room the whisper ran, Sonny knows. 

Mulligan apparently felt he had to match that incredible contribution. 
You could feel him strain as he reached for notes that wou!d swing that hard. 


You thought of mountain ballads and the country. It was a hard, direct 
line of almost folk song simplicity. Gerry bent his notes to make them swing. 

Sonny turned around to smile approvingly at the drummer. He nodded 
to himself as Gerry played on. 

The rapid tempo and his instrument obliged Mulligan to play more 
lyrically and with fewer notes as his choruses developed. You could feel him 
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resisting the trend. Angry now at himself, he reverted to a semi-Dixie-honk- 
cum-Bud-Freeman style. 

Sonny smiled. 

Gerry shook his head. That was not what he wanted either. His solo 
ended in a cascade of notes, executed flawlessly and at incredible speed. 


Sonny showed him some neglected ideas. “See,” his choruses seemed to 
say, “you forgot this, and this, and this.” With no strain, no apparent effort. 


The moment Rollins began to play, the rhythm section swung harder and 
steadier. They were swinging back now. Mulligan goosed the tempo with a 
chorus of booting under Rollins. 

Somebody in front was yelling and clapping. Mulligan stalked across the 
stand to confront the culprit, muttering “screw you” and gesturing with the 
middle finger of his right hand in time to the music. 

Sonny blew two more incredible choruses in time to the moving finger, 
shading time and note values to extract the last bit of flavor from the changes. 
He seemed totally unaware of the audience. He didn’t give a damn how much 
noise they made. 

Gerry left the stand, returning after a moment with Brew’s horn. The 
tenor is faster than the baritone. Sonny finished playing and turned. 

Mulligan talked on the tenor. He said, in effect, “Dammitall, this is what 
I have to say. I’m gonna say it just as hard as I can. Now, everybody listen.” 


He paused four bars. The piano comped. When Gerry re-entered it was 
in effect to repeat the preamble. He looked over at Sonny. 


Sonny grinned. “Talk some more,” he said, “that’s not enough. What you 
got to say?” 

Gerry dove back into the tenor with a despairing shout of horn as though 
he no longer knew what was going to happen. For a few minutes Gerry 
Mulligan did not exist; he was a tenor saxophone with fingers. He wasn’t 
playing the music, the music was playing him. It played superbly. 

After his fourth chorus he hit the top line and held it, slurring as Sonny 
came in underneath like a dynamo, the two playing head to head again, 
Sonny’s tone cutting through Mulligan’s to lead for two choruses before 
falling into a riff figure over which Mulligan wailed to take the tune out. 


The audience fell apart. 


As soon as they quieted, the rhythm section kicked off Anthropology at 
Sonny’s request, the tempo far up. 
Sonny soloed the first choruses so rapidly that notes were no longer dis- 


tinguishable, only the line he played. Clusters of notes. And still he revealed 
no strain, no effort. 





Quite the contrary. Spotting a well-known free-lance jazz photographer 
crouched beside the bandstand, he walked toward him to stand in a better 
light for pictures, playing all the while. The photographer shot him from 
below in profile. 

Sonny’s conception was so comprehensive he no longer seemed to be 
playing phrases or choruses but rather one continuous developing theme. 
During the fourth chorus, Mulligan came in under him (on baritone again) 
to play a second line. 

The audience stirred expectantly, but Gerry’s solo declined Sonny’s chal- 
lenge. He chose to play a solo of simple phrases instead of pursuing the fleet 
Rollins. 

This time there was no excessive strain, no compulsion to equal Sonny. 
The crowd was disappointed and settled back in its seats. 

These were excellent choruses, they swung mightily, they were funky and 
hard, but they were not the choruses of the best musician in the house. It was 
clearly Sonny’s night. 

And Rollins proved it with passages so electrifying he brought people 
silently out of their chairs in their efforts to hear all he was playing. 

He was impassive as ever. He made not one superfluous movement, his 
control flawless as befits the greatest living jazz musician. 

Gerry picked up a trumpet lying on the piano, noodled on it and finally 
tried to come in on it. Some argue he was angry because the night was 
Sonny’s triumph and not his. At one point he even played in Sonny’s ear 
while Sonny continued to wail on without a single fault. 

Finally, when Sonny had twice refused to let him in on trumpet, Mulligan 
put the horn down. He sprawled on the front of the bandstand to beat time 
with his head and hands before he abruptly joined in for two choruses of 
counterpoint. 

The piano and bass broke to give them plenty of room; the drummer 
went with them through a gradual retard of nursery-rhyme phrases which 
Sonny ended by playing Doin’ what comes naturally.... 

Sonny called the last tune, too. One of his standards, Will You Suill Be 
Mine? A medium tempo just right for hard swinging. 

Each cluster of notes suggested a new conception of the tune. The pauses 
between the phrases swung as much as, and were as eloquent as, the phrases 
themselves. 


Sonny capered through half a dozen choruses with delicate buffoonery 
before he turned to Gerry for comment. 


Let no one say Gerry Mulligan is ever at a loss for something to say. His 
remarks were succinct, emphatic and determined. 
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At one point, when Sonny leaned toward the drummer with a comment, 
Gerry paused long enough to say, “That’s not fair.” He played two more 
choruses before returning the tune to Sonny. 

Sonny dug the bass man’s beat. Then he turned and blew and blew and 
blew. Mulligan wandered off the bandstand, behind the partition that created 
a little backstage area. 

He sprawled out on the floor on his back, his legs drawn up, the baritone 
on his chest. His hands were under his head, his eyes were shut and he had 
a big smile on his face. 

Somebody leaned over him. “Is anything the matter, Gerry? Is there 
anything I can do for you? Here, let me help you up.” 


Mulligan answered him without opening his-eyes. “Man, will you please 
get the hell away from me. Let me listen to the music.” 


RicHArRD BARKER 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The preceding story, though based on the facts, offers many comments 
and conclusions that are presented only as “One Man’s Opinion.” That “One Man,” Richard 
Barker, is a musician and a long-time student of jazz. His story appears here because we 
feel he has effectively recreated a great and rare moment for those who love jazz and that he 
has written an exciting, climactic report for those who love human drama. It is written in 
the idiom. Its weaknesses may well be its strength. Its inconsistencies are those of jazz itself. 

Having been there, I would like to make clear one point of disagreement. It was not 
“clearly Sonny’s night.” In another “One Man’s Opinion,” mine, it was clearly Mulligan’s 
night since he is the one who made everything that happened happen. Sonny Rollins is, 
unquestionably, a major force and talent in jazz, but his cool, knowing execution and 
technical abilities are not enough. Mulligan, who, as a musician, has these same qualitics 
in more or lesser degrees, has, beyond them, far more. His very immature sensitivity, 
antagonism, individualism and idealistic expectations of purity are jazz in its most dynamic 
and, often, most creative sense. 

All of which only illustrates that jazz, like any art form, not only allows, but demands, 
various, and often emphatically diverse opinions.—WHR. ) 





Here I am 

with my bottle 
of St. Emilion 
some daisies 

and a record 

of Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain why 
don’t you kiss me 
for once 

and what 

do I care 

about the sound 
of your wings 
and the Sitwells? 


—Robert Peterson 








PORTRAIT GERMANY 1945 


I listened to the guns 
and shook 
while he bled 
simply blinking swiftly 
at the 
leaves 
as if only 
shocked 


that the shell should 


throw 
his glasses 
and his steel 
up 
to the sun 
leave him 
lightheaded 
running breathless 
among 
the 


aspens 


—Robert Peterson 
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“You been gone long time, Mr. Mate, this time you had yourself 
‘a ball, I bet. How’s the a...a foot? It was your foot, wasn’t it? 
I mean that got sprained ?” 

“Sure, bosun, what’d you think it was?” 

“Well, I don’t know, I guess since it was New York City you 
got sprained, it was your foot, like I heard .. . what I mean to say, 
if it was the other side, like Dublin, maybe—Well, you know 
there’s an assorted variety of ways a man like yourself can get 
hisself sprained in Dublin.” 

Mr. Asgard, the Chief Mate, blushed slightly because he be- 
lieved the bosun’s remark meant something that he was, as usual, 
either too innocent or too slow to comprehend, then he said, hope- 
fully, “Naw, it was nothing like that.” 

“Too bad, anyhow,” said the bosun who, like several others in 
the crew, had a wife in Dublin. “But I’m sure glad to see you back. 
Maybe this bucket’ll run on its bottom again. Let me tell you, 
Mr. Mate, the trip you was off we was either on one side or the 
other all the way over and all the way back. I never seen that pond 
so stubborn as when you was gone. What I mean to say, you're 
a grand officer, Mr. Mate, and those of us below want you to know 
we sure do appreciate it.” 

Mr. Asgard flushed again. “Thanks,” he said, though there was 
a touch of irony in the bosun’s tone that worried him, “I'll see you 
in the morning and we'll see how much we got to catch up on now 
that I’m back.” 

He left the main deck where, a few minutes before, the crew 
had finished securing for sea. Now all hatches were tarped and 
battened, all booms cradled and wires coiled. As the ship; a C-2 
type freighter carrying general cargo and—because it was the tour- 
ist season—six passengers; lunged toward the swells outside 
Ambrose lightship, nothing rattled, nothing flapped or rolled. The 
crew, below, washing up for a very late supper, had done a neat 
and perfect job. They were, for the most part, the same crew that 
had been aboard the ship when Mr. Asgard had joined it two years 
before. They had all made the voyage from New York and Balti- 
more to Liverpool and Dublin many, many times together. Mr. 
Asgard did most of the work of the captain, who drank a lot, and 
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the bosun did most of the work of Mr. Asgard who, now, ascended 
the ladders to the master’s rooms and knocked on the door. 

“Come in, Assgard!” roared the captain who knew his officer’s 
knock. Mr. Asgard entered immediately and the captain cried, 
“Pye Christ, Mr. Assgard, I’m glat to see you pack.” 

“All’s well and secured, captain,” Mr. Asgard said. 

“Pound to be, now you're pack, here haff a trink, I’m chust 
lifting one to my lips, pye Christ, Assgard, I’m glat to see you pack, 
the other tumppell, that Relief, wouldn’t touch a trop. . . . House 
your ... what was it? Your foot? Sure, that’s right, your foot? 
House your foot?” 

“Tt still hurts.” 

“That’s all right, probably hurt the rest of your life, like rheuma- 
tism, effry time the parometer trops. ... Here, haff another trink, 
keep out the weather.” 

Four whiskys later Mr. Asgard limped into his own room. The 
radio operator who was called, for some obscure reason, Stopper, 
reclined on the settee awaiting him. He was Mr. Asgard’s closest 
friend and his shipmate of long standing though they seldom saw 
each other ashore. Stopper had been making that same run on that 
same ship even longer than Mr. Asgard or, in fact, the master 
himself. 

“You look like you just got your welcome home from Captink 
Katzenjammer,” Stopper said. 

Mr. Asgard sighed, “He says trink, you trink.” Again he sighed, 
dropping heavily into his green leather armchair. “Only to tell you 
the truth, Stopper, I don’t give a good goddamn if I never see 
another drink till I die. Look in my bag there, there’s a jug, only 
don’t give me more’n about that much, I swear I detest it.” 

Stopper rose and took two glasses from the medicine chest above 
the basin and poured drinks from the bottle of bourbon he found 
in Mr. Asgard’s as yet unpacked bag. He was a slim, pale man, 
smooth-skinned and with a girl’s grace. He was not feminine, but 
he lacked the heavily muscled swagger that such men as Mr. Asgard 
displayed. He had been to college briefly where he had played 
clarinet in a jazz band and then he had gone to radio school and 
very likely he had never in his life been required to lift anything 
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heavier than his textbooks or his earphones. To offset his brief 
education and his gentle manner, he had appropriated during his 
early years at sea a tough illiterate manner of speaking which he 
had hoped would make him less conspicuous but which, when it 
was projected from the corner of his mouth, made him more 
eccentric than ever. Though he was very close to forty, he looked 
and acted more like twenty-five, exactly the opposite of Mr. Asgard 
whom most people took to be much older than he actually was. 
Stopper handed Mr. Asgard his short drink, saying: 

“You look like you had a mighty rough time, man, what 
happened P” 

“This damn foot,” said Mr. Asgard. Blond, prematurely lined, 
and rather beefy, with one watery blue eye inflamed from all the 
rubbing his nervousness was giving it, Mr. Asgard looked very sad 
indeed, slumped in his smooth arm chair. 

“You mean it really was your foot, like they said?” Stopper 
asked. 

“I don’t know what the Hell everybody thought I was doing. 
I’m laying up there in a... hotel room with this goddamn foot 
stuck up in the air looking at TV for—” 

“Whyn’t you go home?” 

“—-For Christ sake, two weeks—home? Jesus, Stopper, you 
know I haven’t got no home.” 

“You haven’t got no home? Man, everybody’s got a home. I 
got so many homes I don’t know which one to stay clear of next.” 

“So what am I supposed to do? I’m supposed to go stay with 
my ninety-two-year-old grammaw out in Utah or something? Sit- 
ting out there in the cactus mumbling what fine upstanding char- 
acter was old grandaddy Ezra or whatever Hell his name was. Man, 
this is my home right here, the onliest home I got.” 

Furiously he rubbed his eye with the crooked knuckle of his 
forefinger. 

“Did you go down to supper?” Stopper asked. 

“Naw, naw I don’t want no supper. I’m not hungry.” 

“Well, I didn’t hardly eat much myself, old Cookie’s been 
stirring that stuff—” 
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“Stopper,” Mr. Asgard said, “You know me better’n anybody 
else including me, what you suppose is the matter with me? I’m 
not the same as I used to be and nobody can tell me I am, have you 
noticed that? Have you noticed I’m not the same guy I used to be ?” 

“Harley, what you need is a change.” 

“Oh no, oh no, thanks pal, I just had me a change.” 

“No, I mean, get another ship, go to the Med, South America, 
the mysterious East, man, see the world—” 

“T already seen the world.” 

“Man, you been homesteading this run too long.” 

“Not as long as you have.” 

“Yeah, but I’m older’n you, I got responsibilities, I’m like the 
old broad in the shoe who had so many kids she didn’t know what 
to do. If I was to get off this ship I’d be shirking my manly 
responsibilities.” 

“Well to tell the truth, Stopper, you just don’t know how lucky 
you are to have something to look after.” 

“You're a grown-up boy now, Harley, you ought to know that 
the easiest possessions a man can acquire for himself is a wife and 
kids .. . just as many wives and—” 

“Yeah, but I’m only thirty-three years old and got a master’s 
ticket, that’s pretty fast going. You know I'd be sailing master 
right now except this is such a good run—” 

“You mean except you’re scared of the manly responsibilities.” 

“I been working so hard I never had time for a wife ... Ali right, 
so why should I have all the headaches?” 

Stopper shrugged. 

“Like this last time, this... stupid foot time,” Mr. Asgard said, 
“T thought, O.K., the ship’s going to Hoboken to the yard, you re- 
member, last time she went in the yard and you went home, and I 
thought, O.K., I got a few days so this time I'll get me a relief mate 
to stand by while she’s in the yard, and I'll go see some people I 
used to know. I never would call for a Relief before, you know 
that, I always stuck right to the ship. The ship sitting up there 
bone dry in the yard and not even the toilets working and I’m still 
here or on the bridge like we was plowing the deep six, you know 


that.” 
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Stopper nodded. 

“But I used to have a lot of friends in town, I mean, I used to 
know a lot of people. I hadn’t seen any of them for a long time, 
not hardly since I decided to take my license, but before that when 
I was shipping below I used to run in and out of New York and 
there was quite a crowd I used to see pretty regular that lived down 
there in that Green Witch village. There was this one guy I used 
to pal around with years ago, he even tried a couple trips on a 
Liberty but he never took to the sea, I guess. When I used to know 
him he had this colored girl in his house with him, when I say his 
house, I mean, it wasn’t nothing but a couple rooms up a lot of 
stairs, but he was settled there, and this girl, I remember, she was 
a lovely sight to behold; so, I started with him because I knew he 
always kept track of everybody in that crowd, see, so I go to town 
and get me a hotel room and go down and look this guy up, oh, 
about four or five o'clock in the afternoon, only the girl he’s got 
in his house with him now was, I don’t know, she was some kind 
of dancer, I mean a, you know, a...a—” He snapped his fingers. 

“Burlesque?” Stopper said. 

“Naw, naw, say some others—” 

“Not tap? Nobody’s been a tap dancer since—” 

“Now, naw, say some more.” 

“Ballet?” 

“That’s it, ballet, she was some kind of a ballet dancer, and, 
Stopper, let me tell you truly she was a lovely thing to behold, I 
don’t know how he does it, this guy, I mean as far as I can see he’s 
nothing much and he never worked, I'll bet he never worked a 
full day in his life, but he’s a pretty good guy and we went down to 
that gin mill, that White Horse bar down there in Green Witch 
village, the three of us, and I bought drinks all around, and we got 
to talking about where everybody was and what they was all doing 
and all, in fact, this White Horse place seemed to be pretty popular 
with the crowd I used to know, I mean, don’t ask me how come 
I used to know all of them, I just did that’s all and a couple of them 
come in while I was there, and they seen me they couldn’t hardly 
believe their eyes, ‘Holy Christ! it’s Harley Asgard, I thought you 
went down with the Titanic, man.’ Cracks like that, you know? 
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“So we all got to talking and I bought drinks all around and 
they said didn’t I remember Sally and Dave Lumberg, and I said 
sure, I remembered Dave only who was Sally? Sally Pearson, she 
married Dave Lumberg, well what do you know about that, yack, 
yack, you know, that’s the way it went all afternoon, shooting the 
breeze, only it turned out that evening Dave was holding a party 
for Sally to celebrate their baby girl three months old and I should 
come, see, because all the old crowd would be there and I’d be the 
big surprise, and I said, sure, nothing could be better. 

“So a few more drinks and this friend I’m with says was I 
hungry, so I said I could probably toy with a chicken so we go up 
the street to a grocery store and I buy some food and a couple quarts 
of Bud and we go up to his place and his ballet girl friend, she was 
Hawaiian or something like that, and she cooks up the supper. 
This friend told me she danced in South Pacific up on Broadway. 
I mean, she was truly a beautiful sight to behold, Stopper, but you 
know I was awful uncomfortable. It wasn’t that she was loose with 
her smiles or anything like that, in fact, she seemed to be mad at 
something all the time—” 

“You mean she was sophisticated,” Stopper said. 

“That’s the word I never can think of, and I guess that’s what 
she was, I mean, she never give me a tumble. Only I believe what 
made me uncomfortable was the immoral situation. I mean, it 
wasn’t that she wasn’t all covered up and all, in fact, she was cov- 
ered all the way down to her toes in a pair of those long black 
drawers—” 

“That’s a leotard, man.” 

“Yeah, that’s what it was, I mean, you could see all of her shape, 
but you couldn’t see none of Aer except her head, she was like a 
shadow if you get my picture, and like I said, she didn’t throw it 
around or anything like that, she wasn’t no whoore, only a situation 
like that, I mean as immoral as that, always gets me right here in—” 

“Wait wait wait, man! This is Stopper! This is your old buddy 
Stopper who knows you—” 

“Yeah, I know, I know, I know—” 

“You better have another drink.” Stopper reached for the bottle. 

“I know, I been going to sea for quite a while and I guess I’m no 
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different than the next man... just a short one, whoa, that’s plenty 
... only I can’t help it. There’s something holy and sacred about 
the state of matrimony and it seems to me that if a man brings a 
woman into his house, into his own home, and she cooks for him 
and shares his bed with him, he ought to marry her, and he ought 
to do it with the idea in mind of raising up a family of children 
and not just for his own pleasure.” 

“Man, Asgard, you’re gone, get off that subject, you’re so far 
gone I can’t even talk to you on that subject, I can’t even /isten.... 
You know I got me a wife in Red Bank, you know you've heard me 
talk about Ella, and I got me two American-type children, a boy 
and a girl, but I also got me a kind of a wife in Dublin and I got 
me two Irish-type boys, but I don’t care what you say, there’s no 
immoral situation there—” 

“Yeah, but it’s different with you, it’s different with you—” 

“O.K. Come on now, never mind the immoral situations, tell 
me what happened to your foot.” 

“Yeah, O.K., we went to this party—” 

“I mean, sometimes marriage simply is not practical. What kind 
of a mess do you think I would be in if besides being married to 
Ella, I was also married to Eunice. I mean, that would be immoral. 
Man, I can’t even talk to you on the subject of immoral situations.” 

“Well you take now that party we went to, here was this other 
friend of mine, this guy Dave, married, had a job, not much of one 
but he had a real nice little apartment, and the cutest little girl baby 
you ever saw, and those, and those ... people, those people was the 
happiest people I ever saw. You could just see, you could just see 
they was... happy, they was the happiest people I ever saw. They 
was so happy that J almost—I mean, everybody’s got the idea that 
I’m a pretty crusty character, you know, sailor, Chief Mate, hairy 
chest, tattoo, but to tell you the truth, I’m pretty soft down inside, 
and those friends of mine was so happy with that little baby girl, I 
almost cried. You know I cry in the movies. I never told this to 
anybody but you, Stopper, but I can’t help it. I sit there and the 
tears come down my cheeks and snot runs out my nose, particularly 
if it’s a happy movie, if everybody in the movie is... is happy.” 
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“Man, you're like my old lady, my mother I mean, not Ella, I 
never once seen Ella cry, but my old mother—She’s dead now, but 
she would always cry whenever she came across anything in life 
that was just like the preacher said it was supposed to be. A little 
bit of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth and that woman could 
drown the human race in tears.” 

“Well we was all supposed to bring a present, see, I mean, for 
the baby, so I brought this jug of brandy. I mean they don’t have 
no money for liquor and I seen how happy they was, so I went out 
and bought a jug of brandy, you know, to celebrate because it was 
a nice warm spring night and all these old friends of mine kept 
turning up, I mean there was all the old crowd just like I wanted. 
There was some new ones too, of course, some of them got married, 
married people I didn’t know, and, of course, some of them not 
married, steering the same old course, like this guy and his ballet 
girl, And a couple a guys I knew used to go to sea turned up with 
their girl friends. This one guy used to be night-cook and baker, he 
paints in oils now, and this other guy writes books, he used to sail 
in the black gang. What I mean is, by and large they was all pretty 
... well, they was all pretty well fixed up one way or another. And 
they was all down there in that Green Witch village together. If 
one of them wanted to see another one, they just . . . they just 
walked over and ... and seen them, see. I mean, none of them was 
getting rich, you understand, but—Stopper, you know I got more 
than thirty thousand dollars stashed away? I never told you this 
before, Stopper, but I’m rich—” 

“But you're not happy, right?” 

“It’s cause I never spend nothing. Oh, I spend a few bucks on 
the other side for one thing and another, but I live on the ship, don’t 
pay no rent, don’t buy no food, don’t run no car, don’t have no 
home to take care, don’t have nobody to buy nothing for, neither. 
The trouble with that party was, I felt kind of, you know—” 

“Left out ?” 

“Yeah well, you know, kinda stupid I guess.” 

“What you mean stupid P” 

“I don’t know. If I'd been twenty-three instead of thirty-three, 
standing there, just come off a ship . . . I don’t know, Stopper, 
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there’s something the matter with me, I’m just not the same guy I 
used to be, you ought to be able to see that better’n me. ... We used 
to have some fine cut-ups when we was twenty-three. This guy 
who paints in oils and the one that writes books, we was all on the 
same ship once before I took my license, and I remember one time 
we come to New Orleens down there and we got drunk, out on the 
lake front, there was just a bunch of guys, you know, and we had 
four cases of that Dixie beer, and we’d drink and pretty soon we’d 
go jump in the lake. It was late, see, and there wasn’t nobody 
around there but us, and there was a kind of row of them little 
palm trees all along there, and we’d drink and jump in the lake 
and I remember when the sun come up in the morning there was 
Asgard laid out in the top of one of those little palmettos, and he 
was necked as a jay bird, and his shipmates had hid his clothes and 
gone back to the ship, but Christ, Ae didn’t care.” 

Stopper tipped up his glass. “Mine’s dead, how about you, you 
want another short one?” 

“Yeah, I guess. ... These people kept coming, these old friends 
of mine, people I even forgot I knew, and I mean to tell you, I 
really was the big surprise, too. They couldn’t hardly believe their 
eyes.” 

Stopper, who had set the bottle of bourbon near him, filled his 
glass over half full, then slid the bottle across the green linoleum- 
topped table to within arm’s reach of Mr. Asgard’s chair. “Here, 
pour your own,” he said. 

Mr. Asgard hooked the bottom of his glass with two fingers 
and a thumb, then poured whisky to the level of the fingers. While 
he was doing this, Stopper said, “I always meant to ask you, Harley, 
how old you was when you started to ship out.” 

“I was twenty,” Mr. Asgard said, “I commenced to ship when 
I was twenty years old and I went straight on through to my license 
just as soon as my time was in and just as soon as I could up-grade 
I did until just this year when I took my master’s examination and 
got my ticket, only getting back to the party, to tell the truth, 
Stopper, what with a good portion of that brandy in me, I was be- 
ginning to feel—” 
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“I was eighteen. You never knew I used to be a messboy, did. 
your” 

“Yeah, you told me once, only I was beginning to feel like I 
was, well, the onliest—” 

“"Ynly there’s no such word as onliest.” 

“Yeah, I know, like I was the onliest guy in Green Witch village 
that wasn’t, well, you know ... with somebody. What I mean is, 
here was everybody else in pairs see, and me, I’m the odd ball.” 

“You mean, you was the lone wolf.” 

“Yeah, that’s right, I mean—” 

“Man, you was the big surprise.” 

“That’s right, only how come all at once I’m crying in my beard 
about being the lone wolf, I never done it before and I been the lone 
wolf ever since I took my license, most of the time.” 

“Yeah, man, but you wasn’t never the big surprise before.” 

“Yeah, but that don’t make no sense.” 

“What don’t?” 

“Nothing, nothing don’t make no sense . . . come on, give me 
another slug of that hooch and I'll tell you what happened to my 
foot. I got a lot of work to do tomorrow.” 

“The bottle’s on your side,” Stopper said. 

Mr. Asgard poured his two fingers of whisky and Stopper said, 
“I started out as a messboy before I went to Culver-Stockton College 
to study liberal arts, but I had to quit after a year and go to radio 
school so I could ship out again and make more money because 
Ella... Man, I got married when I was twenty. She was the one 
told me I better stop fooling around with liberal arts and—” 

“Yeah, yeah, you told me all that, only don’t get me mixed up, 
man, I got a problem here and I don’t want to get it mixed up 
with yours.” 

“O.K., I shut my mouth.” 

“T’m telling you my troubles, you can tell me yours tomorrow. 
From here to Fastnet is three thousand miles of nothing but talk.” 

“O.K., I shut my mouth.” 

“What with all these people, I run out for a couple more jugs 
because everybody was saying what a good time they was having 
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and they kept telling me what a big surprise I was and how glad 
they was I turned up because they hadn’t all had such a good old 
get-together in a Jong time, not that I had anything to do with us 
getting together but they was planning to sit around and drink 
coffee and eat these cookies, see, that Sally the baby girl’s mother 
had baked for her party, buz—” 

“But, comes along Asgard—” 

“Comes along Asgard, loaded, see, and introduces the booze.” 

“Good old Harley Asgard, he always brings the booze.” Stopper 
tipped what was left of his drink down his throat and Mr. Asgard 
slid him the bottle to pour another. 

“Well, they was mighty glad of it, let me tell you,” Mr. Asgard 
said, “I mean, it’d been a Aard winter.” 

“And good old Harley Asgard, he was spring.” 

“Yeah, Harley Asgard, he was springtime in the Rockies.” 

“And it was May already.” 


“Yeah, it was May already and one of those warm spring nights, 
you know, you get them at sea sometimes, but you also get them 
in New York City when the air is kinda soft, you know, and a little 
bit damp, and soft like a... pussycat, you know, like cat fur? And 
you don’t smell the city, you smell things, oh, hundred miles away, 
and you ear things, and you remember things, things you forgot 
a long long time ago, you know what I mean?” 

Stopper nodded. 

“Let me tell you, Stopper, it’s no kind of night to be a lone wolf.” 

“Amen,” said Stopper. 

“And it was Saturday.” 

“Amen, that makes it even worse.” 

“What do you mean, amen. You never once been a lone wolf, 
not since you was old enough to whistle.” 

“That’s all you know, buddy.” Stopper pushed himself off the 
settee and stood up, “Whew,” he said, “Are we rolling, or—” He 
turned around and peered out the porthole above the settee. The 
sea was dark and calm and streaked with moonlight. Broad, gentle 
swells reached to the dim horizon which was starred with the lights 
of other vessels. “Man,” Stopper said, “I guess it’s just me and the 
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booze.” He sighed, then he said to the moonlit porthole, “Well, 
Eunice, I’m on my way.” He turned around and said to Mr. 
Asgard, “Harley, tell me how I got into this. You know Eunice 
is twenty-four years old which is a lot yoynger than me, and it 
seems to me this trip gets shorter every time. I kiss Ella goodbye 
and turn around and kiss Eunice hello. I don’t hardly have time 
to read a good book in between— O.K., O.K., I’m sorry, tonight’s 
your night, so what happened to your foot?” 

“Give it a shove,” Mr. Asgard said with his hand out toward the 
bottle. He poured himself a half of a glassful this time and took a 
huge swallow. “Well, about one o’clock, they all commenced to 
dance,” he said. “They forgot all about me being the big surprise, so 
I’m sitting there all by myself, oh, maybe an hour watching that 
ballet girl dancing and wiggling around with Dave, the baby girl’s 
daddy, and this don’t look quite right to me, but I mean, Hell, I’m 
not going to say nothing, but I mean, Sally’s sitting right there and 
that pretty little baby girl in the next room and all, but, well, to me, 
it just looked like an immoral situation.” 

“Oh, man!” 

“Yeah, I know, I know, I know, but I don’t care, it did. I mean 
that girl certainly was an attractive thing to behold and I suppose 
you can’t rightfully blame any man for being, well, but, not only 
was there Sally, but there was this friend of mine, her boy friend, 
I guess that’s what you’d call him, 4e was right there too.” 

“Man, oh, man!” Stopper said. He finished his glass and set it 
on the floor, shaking his head. 

“All right, anyway the girl friend of this guy who is now an oil 
painter finally says whyn’t they go home, but he wouldn’t hear it, 
‘Naw, naw,’ he says, “Too good a party,’ and the other guy’s girl 
friend, the guy that writes books, she wants him to go home, but 
he says the same thing, I mean, you could tell, they was a couple of 
seamen once, so finally the two girls goes on together and leaves 
them, and Sally, she says she has to go to bed, and about this time I 
must’ve dozed off or something because the next thing I know, 
Dave is giving me a shake saying, ‘Come on, come on, Harley, 
we're going swimming.’ ” 

“Swimming? In Greenwich village?” 
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“Naw,” Mr. Asgard said, taking another huge gulp of whisky 
from the tumbler, “Coney Island.” 

Stopper roared. “Haw, haw, haw, so you sprained your foot at 
Coney Island. Shhh, man! And I suppose Chief Officer Harley 
Asgard, leader of men, and all those other juvenile delinquents 
was going in raw?” 

“IT know, I know, I know—” 

“Asgard, you tickle me.” 

“IT know, we should all of us remembered how old we was and 
went home and went to bed, but I don’t know, here was Dave and 
this ballet girl with a blanket and a fifth of gin somebody had 
turned up with, saying come on, come on, so, Hell, I went. I know 
it sounds pretty stupid saying it was like old times, but, well, Christ, 
it was.” 

“Man, you tickle me.” 

“Yeah, I know, I should of—” 

“Who did you say went?” 

“Dave, the baby girl’s daddy, and this guy that paints in oils 
and the guy that writes books and me and the ballet girl.” 

“Only you wasn’t with the ballet girl?” 

“Oh, naw, naw, nothing like that, she—” 

“So where was her boyfriend ?” 

“Holy Christ, Stopper, you know I forgot all about him? Gee, 
I don’t know, he must’ve gone home. He was at the party when I 
dozed off, but he sure as Hell wasn’t in the taxicab. . . . They was 
all singing, you know, and putting down that gin, but to tell the 
truth, I dozed off again.” 

“You sure do tickle me, Asgard.” 

“So here’s old Dave giving me the shake again saying, “Wake 
up, wake up, we’re in Miami Beach and you gotta pay the taxicab,’ 
Turns out nobody had any money but me... Nine bucks.” 

“But, man, you was the big surprise.” 

“Well, it’s damn near four o'clock in the morning and there’s 
a breeze blowing out there, I mean, it was beautiful and clear and 
all and the old ocean rolling in, I mean just ... rolling. And to tell 
you the truth the nine bucks sort of sobered me up, and besides 
by this time I’ve had me forty or fifty winks, see, and I’m feeling 
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pretty good. So I leads the way this time, right down to the water, 
and I peels off and, you know, Yeoweee, man, in I go, and oh, 
Kee . . . rist it was cold, but man, I swum, and I spluttered, and I 
puffed, and I come out and everybody else was laying down on the 
sand like they was dead, and what doI see? But I see that Dave, 
that little baby girl’s daddy, in that blanket, snuggled up like a 
bug in the rug with that ballet girl, and I give a heave and I leaped 
—Only the thing I was wondering about, Stopper, is whether I 
done it on purpose or by accident, I mean, you hear an awful lot of 
talk around these days on TV and everywhere about how if you do 
one thing it really means you want to do something else, and if you 
have an accident, it really means it wasn’t no accident at all. I 
read a piece in Reader’s Digest about it not so long ago. Well, 
what I meant to do was to scare them, see. I mean, I jumped with 
a big yowl and meant to skim right on over and scare the stufing 
out of them, but I got a sneaking feeling that deep down in my 
inner heart, I meant to hit them because that’s just exactly what I 
did. Instead of sailing right on over, I landed right on top, and 
pitched off, right on over in the sand. 

“Well, they yelled, all right, only it turned out it didn’t hurt 
them the littlest bit, but man, oh, man, what it did to my foot.” 

“Asgard, that wasn’t none of your business,” Stopper said, 
gravely. “You want to know something? If you had a home to 
go to, this wouldn’t happen.” 

“So, next two weeks I’m laying up in a hotel room with my 
goddamn foot sticking up in the air, I mean, I can move around but 
not hardly, and spent every day and every night looking at TV. | 
mean, it’s real nice in some of those hotels with the TV and all, I 
mean, for a guy in my fix.” 

“What you need is a home to go to, man, what you need is a 
home,” Stopper said. He stood up and walked around the room, 
then he sat down, then he got up again and made a full circle, then 
he poured himself a large drink from the nearly empty bottle. 
“Harley,” he said. He was a little uncertain of his balance as he 
stood over Mr. Asgard. The seas had risen slightly, adding to his 
unsteadiness, “Harley, I got an idea which I will reveal to you, if 
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you will promise, cross your heart and hope to die, that you won't 
tell me it’s an zmmoral suggestion.” 

“Shoot.” 

“You promise?” 

“Sure, I promise, shoot.” 

“Promise what?” 

“I promise I won’t say it’s an immoral suggestion.” 

“O.K.... Harley? Why don’t you take Eunice?” 

“What?” 

“You gave me your word, man, you promised.” 

“Take Eunice? Take her where? I don’t get you.” 

“Look, Harley, I’m pushing forty, see, and I’m just a ...a radio 
man, see. I got no place to go, I can’t go up unless I get on one of 
them big liners with all that phoney brass and uniform stuff, see, 
and I can’t make no more money than I make right now, and, like 
I say, I’m not getting any younger, I mean, there’s ten days between 
Ella and Eunice, and, man, I tell you it’s too soon . . . and Ella, she 
wants a new mixer, she wants a new stove, she wants a new pink 
washing machine, she wants a color TV, and the kids—my boy’s 
about ready for college and my girl’s coming up to the formal 
stage, and I’m just not man enough to take care of them and the 
ones on the other side, too, that’s the God’s truth.” 

“Stopper, you’re drunk. You're drunk, man. You want me to 
take Eunice and your own two kids off your hands? I won’t tell 
you it’s an immoral suggestion, but that’s what it is.” 

“Now look, Harley, Eunice is a wonderful girl, she’s not beau- 
tiful, but she’s... attractive, and I know she'd take to you like that. 
I’m not married to her though she looks to me for support, and I 
know she would look to you for the same, and . . . I mean, Jesus, 
that’s what a man’s for, isn’t it? And the kids are both just little, 
they don’t hardly know who their daddy is yet . . . and Harley, 
you could marry her, she’d like that.” 

“Oh, man, shut up, you’re out of your feeble mind.” 

“No no no, Harley, you take Eunice. ... You could bring her 
over and have kids of your own, and, man, you’re going to be a 
master some day.” 

“Stopper, you’re crazy!” 
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Stopper sighed. “Yeah, I was afraid you’d say that,” he said. He 
gulped down the last of his whisky and started toward the door, 
saying, “Well, I’m going to bed, see you tomorrow Mr. Asgard, 
after you’ve taken charge, again.” 

Stopper went out, staggering, and Mr. Asgard reached for the 
bottle and drank the last drop. 

“He’s a swell fella, a good buddy is Stopper,” he said to himself, 
“But he’s a man without morals.” 

Rising and stepping toward the porthole, he looked out across 
the dark, now empty Atlantic and shook his head. The ship rolled 
beneath him and he grabbed the porthole rim to steady himself. 
Still shaking his head he went to his bag and unpacked it, putting 
everything neatly away, then he undressed and hung each garment 
he had been wearing on a separate hanger or hook, turned out his 
lights and went to bed in his underpants. 

“The very idea,” he said to himself, “of Stopper—oh, no, 
nothing doing.” He rolled into his blankets pulling them up 
snugly around his chin for the sea breeze through the porthole was 
cool and damp and salty. He remembered what the bosun had 
said, and the captain, and he felt contented knowing everyone was 
glad to have him back. 

“From now on I’m homesteading,” he said to himself, “I’m 
going to get me a TV and put it in this room right up against that 
bulkhead. One of those new seventeen-inch portable jobs will do 
me fine, and I'll string me up an aerial on the radio mast, and I'll 
have me my programs right here on both sides of the ocean. I 
won't never need to go ashore again, I mean, except for haircuts 
and to get laid once in a while, things like that.” 

His eyes fell closed, the muscles slackened in his rugged face. 
The vessel rose and fell on the vast, comfortable bosom of the sea, 
and very soon Mr. Asgard was asleep. 
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THIS LITTLE HOUSE WHOSE 
HUMBLE ROOF 


As it was in the press of their worst days 

There was no bed to have as his own. 

Each mattress was an investment that must make 
Hard-cash return so the family could practice 
Security and love and hate in whatever narrows 
Remained for their constricted passage. 


The beds that were his were those not rented. 
Permanent storage was in any case unneeded, 

Since his wardrobe was a spare blue jeans, 

A “good suit” that hung in his parents’ closet, 

And underwear and socks to keep him clothed 

While the other set was being washed. 

As with nomads everywhere, delicacy had little scope, 
But a mixture of a certain freedom, certain callouses, 
And an insane pride, could, in the best, 

Triumph over cheapness and treachery — 

The bare configurations of man not clothed 

By money or by place. And so it happened that Tempe, 
When bed-time came, would ask his mother 

“Where do I sleep tonight ?”, and often as not 

She would say, “number eight,” because this 

Was a room hard to rent. 







































































And that is how, 
In the course of time, he became aware 
Of Jake and Marge, and to separate them 
Out of the adult world that seemed to scud 
Without direction or meaning, over his head. 
Jake and Marge lived in number ten, which, 
Being a corner room with access to two 
Equally chancy angles of breeze and light 
Was more expensive than, for instance, 
Its one-sided neighbor. As occurred here and there 
In the house, the rooms were connected by a door, 
Unlocked in the rare case of a renter 
Wanting, and being able to afford, spaciousness. 
That it was more costly Tempe learned 
Both in the quarrels that tore (“you remember 


Who your husband is. By God, 
I’m not paying the rent so you can .. .”) 


And the loving which joined (“I’m not fooling, honey, 
It ain’t half good enough.”), Jake and Marge. 


Tempe knew the rages of the Saturday drunks 
Feeling mean and thrashing around easily, 

But in number ten the rages were different, 
Quieter, inward, more dense, 

Like the Witch-Queen’s fury in Snow White. 

It always seemed to start with a fear 

That Tempe could feel seeping through the door. 
First Jake’s, then hers, till both feared so much 
They felt their hold upon each other reassured. 





Then would come love. And this too was more 
Dancing, more compelled than what Tempe 

Saw among older kids in back alleys, 

Or saw through doors ajar in the thin, 

Dark corridors, and made Tempe think 

He might be hearing those never-described 
Ceremonies and orgies hinted at in stories 

About savages. And he often imagined himself 

A white hunter, with his accurate, controlled gun, 
Listening in the night to the whirl of possessed bodies 
As they shook the earth, and possessed voices 

As they fell away into the abiding dark. 


Finally he asked his mother why they fought 

(He knew he shouldn’t talk about the other). 

She went on with her cleaning a moment, and said, 
“How do you know they fight ?” He saw the trap, 

But couldn’t think of anything better to do 

Than keep quiet. “You know it’s wrong to listen 

To what’s none of your business. Everything 

In the gutter doesn’t have to be trash, 

And don’t you be. Hop off and mind your own sins.” 
For several days his guilt confounded him 

Until he saw how she had put him off. 

Then he came back. “I don’t listen. 

I'd have to be stone-deaf not to hear. 

What makes Jake always think Marge did something. 
They're nice, except sometimes together.” 

Her work went on while her words acknowledged his, 
“It’s something he’s afraid, inside herself, 

She throws up at him. It’s hard to explain. 
Something he got from an ancestor.” 


“You mean someone was a crook in his family?” 


“Tt’s not like that.” 


“Then why does he worry about it?” 








“I guess some people just have to worry, 
And if you don’t run along and never mind about it 
You'll turn into a worry wart yourself.” 


“Is it everybody’s worry? Like Adam’s curse 
That Uncle Frank told me everyone has? 
Then why does he worry about it?” 


“Good Heavens, son, I don’t know everything. 
I guess partly because some people 
Like to know he worries.” 


“Do you - 
“T rented him a good room.” 


That was all she would ever say, he saw. 

During the following weeks he gazed at Jake’s 
Handsome, genial face for some sign. 

And finally, before he could understand, 

The problem of Jake and Marge resolved itself. 


It started as always—a slamming door, 
Voices muttering at first, then rising to words. 


“If I could just trust you for two seconds. 
He was coming out the front door as I came in.” 


“O Jake, let it go.” 


“Sure, that’s easy for you to say, easy. 
You ain’t got a wife you got to watch all the time.” 


“Jake, it’s not true, but it’s no good 
For me just to say it.” 


“You’re damn right it isn’t. Just keep 
Your door closed, that’s all I ask.” 





“Honest to God, Jake, I never. You know it.” 


“Don’t look so crapping innocent. You 
And your itch that always needs scratching.” 


“Well, what do you want — a refrigerator?” 


“Don’t get cute, you and your lousy 
High school education.” 


“What’s wrong with that. You got a penthouse 
To look down on it from?” 


So far it was all the same, though varied 

As always, the shifting facets of the grimace 
Holding Tempe moveless as a bird before a snake. 
He had read of Indians that would stop 

Their agreed-on battles with the first wound, 
Enough done for Triumph and Defeat to know 
Each other, and to fuse their hurts in salty 

Kisses. So through the door the phrases searched 
For the salving, saving wound, till a note entered 
New to all those wrangling nights. 


Marge, upon a long pause, said in a weary 
Voice that had cast all its weapons down, 
“What’s going to become of us, Jake? 

I'd like to speak to a man, normal-like. 

Do you think it'll ever be so I can? 

Is it going to go on and on, yelling and yelling?” 
As he saw for a moment the reality 

Of the question, and its impossible choice for him, 
Jake’s voice rose to a frenzy, “OK, 

I’ll settle it, by god, I'll settle it. 

For once I’m going to know, even if 

I have to tear them off you!” 








And a smack preceded a thud. The door rattled 
Faintly by Tempe’s head, as if it had 

A moment’s will to open, 

“What are you doing, Jake, let me up. 

What are you doing ... You don’t have to...” 

A faint touch of relenting, like the first milder 
Gust in a storm that has known only increasing 
Bitterness and despair, was followed by a fury 
Final and overbearing. 

“Well, look at them, you blind bastard. 

What is it? What do you see? Is it clean? 
Look at it! Don’t you know what you’ve done? 
Is it pure like the underwear of Jesus Christ? 
What do you see with your hoot-owl look ? 

A little blood is it? A little of the blood 
Gathered in me, just beginniug to flow? 

Do you know children come out of that blood? 
All thin and red and wet, and wailing 

Because of what they have to learn? Kids! 

You don’t give a damn about kids. What 
Does your black heart care. . .” 


Like a deer in mid-leap tripped by hidden 
Branches, the voice buckled on a pause that, 
Ring on ring, grew in strength and thickness. 


The scream whose crest spun Tempe into the hall 
Had dwindled by the time he pushed the door 
To a whimpered, “I didn’t mean that, Jake, 

O God, I didn’t mean that,” and the whimper 
Was cut off by the kitchen knife that slipped 

So simply across the throat of meaning. 


Jake let the body drop on the rented bed, 
And the look on his face, skin drawn tight 
Toward the ears, eyes flat and glazed, held 

In its ecstasy of passion as he moved at the door. 





He never saw Tempe, but towering above him 
He flicked the point up and back into his own 
Distended pulse. His hand fell, his face 

Relaxed, the knife dropped showing the bone 

A second, and then a stalk of red 

Shot at the door above, splattering Tempe 

In the baptism of a man’s blood. 

Jake tottered down the hall, the spurts 

Pumping with the heart shone darker spots 

In the night-light on the dirty wallpaper. 

He staggered out of sight around the stairs. 

The screen slammed, and Tempe ran down the hall 
Thinking if he were a hunter after a wounded lion 
He could track him through the deepest brush 

By these spoors along the narrow track. 

He opened the front door and saw Jake, 

Staring upward at the stars blandly as a transient, 
Pitch over the rail of the porch. 


The green imaginings of youth are boundless, 
But scarcely more consciously than some creature 
Over whose fathomless refuge storms have skittered, 
Tempe, trembling, now for the first time 
Glimpsed white water, the stony, compressed 
Origin of things, the reality, dangerous and sweet, 
Whose frothy emblem pulls majestically 
To cataracts, to falls... 
To quiet. 
—Robert Beloof. 


Former vendor, construction laborer, cook, and, during World War II, attendant in a 
mental hospital, Robert Beloof now carns his living as Associate Professor, University of 
California at Berkeley. A widely published poet and critic, his first book of poetry, 
The One-Eyed Gunner was published in 1947. The preceding poem is one of an inter- 
connected series of narrative poems which have been his chief concern for some time. 








William Carlos Williams 


THE CONTACT STORY 


In 1921 when I first became acquainted with Robert McAlmon 
he proposed the inauguration of a new magazine to be called 
Contact, The name was his and was to signalize a new concept of 
life among the literati, about the denizens of the moderns with 
whom we were acquainted, in whom lack of contact with life was 
most typical in our opinion—from the type of things they were 
seeking to publish. Bob’s idea was a mimeotype magazine fastened 
together by clips at the back of not more than a half dozen pages 
as they came off our own machines, prose and poetry alike just as 
they came to us. 

We soon found that we had many friends—and our enemies, 
who let us fast know of their existence. But the friends were some 
of the most attractive of our acquaintance. The first issue of the 
magazine was insignificant in the number printed. Among its 
pages are to be found today the leaders in the arts of their times. 

There were no more than five initial issues, when McAlmon 
married and removed to Paris, where he continued his publishing 
under the name of The Contact Press, whose list went on for many 
years, 

After that I remained inheritor of the name in America. Then, 
after a lapse of 5 or 6, perhaps 10 years, I met Nathanael West, the 
brother-in-law of S. J. Perelman, who began to talk to me of what 
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a shame it was that the name, Contact, had been allowed to lapse. 
On the spot we began to reorganize the old impetus. He proposed 
to take on the work of getting out the first issue at the same time 
that he was finishing his Miss Lonelyhearts account. But the 
change of editors was fatal to Contact and that was the end of it. 

McAlmon’s best book, in my opinion, was The Indefinite 
Huntress, published late in his career. An earlier success, Distin- 
guished Air, reached a very limited audience because of its 
character. 

One of Contact Editions’ most distinguished publications was 
Gertrude Stein’s monumental The Making of Americans. With- 
out the backing of the Contact name I doubt that it would ever 
have been printed. 

Hemingway’s earliest short stories, before even the Paris days, 
would not have been possible without the Contact backing and my 
own Spring and All owes its appearance solely to Contact. 

The name typified a direct approach to life which typified many 
of the writers of the period and in America, at least, a concern with 
the local idiom. The American idiom dared at last to challenge 
Oxford English—until T. S. Eliot deserted to the older rules with 
his way of writing. He won an overwhelming, if short-lived, vic- 
tory with his verse and threw us back on our heels for another 20 
years, inaybe nearer 40 years. 

Only today are we beginning to get our feet under us again, 
finally rid of the Eliot influence. Now is the time for the name 
Contact to appear among us again, making its way among a heap 
of impedimenta which clutter the path about the feet of our young 
writers. If they remain alert and are not taken in again by our 
scholars and teachers of English and our sycophant professors of 
English, who after all have their salaries to protect, we may in 
America be ready to go ahead independently again. 

The American idiom and the variable foot in our verse must 
replace the traditional fixed foot which we have been taught in 
our institutions of learning and our text books. I sympathize with 
the younger poets of England, such as Thomlinson, who has been 
the first to be published in the U. S. recently—almost, you might 
say, across the dead bodies of England’s embattled publishers, who 
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have consistently refused to publish him. This indicates another 
lead for the new Contact, to be awake to the younger writers of the 
British Isles who have no backing in their own country and may 
very well be conceived to be ready to seek elsewhere. Englishmen 
have always been ready to brave the world as seekers of the light, 
it may very well be that Contact will find many friends there. 


(Yeedron (erfes If Marner 


(The following piece is reprinted from Williams’ “Comments” in the 
February, 1932, issue of Contact) 


Who has the effrontery today to inaugurate a new magazine or to 
revive an old must justify himself for so doing in some way above the 
ordinary. With the confusion there is about us and the despairing 
minds there are, what in the world is writing good for anyway? espe- 
cially the small weighing of small virtues which constitutes the most 
of it. Better to say at once that there is only one species of “good 
writing,” that which can be sold at a profit. There is also the scholarly 
writing which only the erudite enjoy, those who wish to link religion, 
science and above all philosophy in a masterly synthesis and to express 
it beautifully. Both miss the underlying significance of all writing 
which is the writing itself. 

Put to its full use writing has nothing to convey, either pungently 
or crassly ; it is neither stream-of-consciousness or bare-bitter truth, 
has nothing to do with truth but is true or not as the case may be, a 
pleasure of the imagination. But the moment we are cheated by an 
impost, “literature” among the rest, we sense it and our pleasure falls. 

You might say: People are in distress the world over, writing will 
not relieve them (or make them worse off). Why not take the money 
there is for a magazine like this and give it away—as food—to the 
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bums, for instance, living in packing cases over near the East River 
these winter nights? 

But what makes you think money has any value? There’s food 
enough rotting now in the world, even within sight of the place where 
these men are hanging out, to feed them every day in the year. Money 
has nothing to do with it. Bad writing has though: it’s the same sort 
of stupidity. 

What in the world good are we any of us anyhow—except hypo- 
thetically, a pure question of the imagination? What difference would 
it make if any or all of us die tomorrow? It would be a blessed relief 
if most of us did, promptly, and left the rest room—There’s no sense 
in slobbering at the mouth over humanity and writing that way. We 
die every day, cheated—and with written promises of great good in 
our hands. To plead a social cause, to split a theory, to cry out at the 
evil which we all partake of—gladly ; that’s not writing. 

The words themselves must stand and fali as men. A writer has 
no use for theories or propaganda, he has use for but one thing, the 
word that is possessing him at the moment he writes. Into that focus 
he must pour all he feels and has to say, as a writer, regardless of any- 
thing that may come of it. By word after word his meaning will then 
have been made clear. 

A magazine without opinions or criteria other than words moulded 
by the impacts of experience (not for the depths of experience they 
speak of but the fulfillment of experience which they are) such a maga- 
zine would be timely to a period such as this. It can never be a question 
of its being read by a million or by anybody, in fact. Value for value 
our minds are justified when we can place over against those who are 
enjoying or failing beside us, words that cannot be eaten or made into 
cloth or built into a roof to shelter them, but which have been neverthe- 
less subject to the same rigors which they suffer and the same joys 
which they were born out of their mothers’ bellies to share. 

Good writing stands by humanity in its joys and sorrows because 
under all it is—and just because it is—so many words. 








CONTACT ... San Francisco 1958 


First of all, Contact, in its newest incarnation, is not a San Fran- 
cisco magazine except that it is published here. We expect to publish 
work by anybody from anywhere as long as it meets our standards 
and is written approximately in the English language. 

Also, Contact does not intend to take sides—not literary sides, 
not political sides, not moral sides—except that we are on the 
side of Humanity, whatever that means. Presumably, however, we 
would publish an inhuman author should he present us with a 
magnificent work of inhumanity. We will publish fiction, articles, 
poems, plays, photographs, drawings, cartoons—anything, any- 
thing that makes contact with the ugly, agonizing, beautiful, 
satisfying world we're caught in. That world extends from the 
remotest chamber of the human spirit to outer space; so we 
shouldn’t find ourselves fettered with limitations. 

Contact, we say, is edited for the Uncommon Man—a catchy 
term meant to define the man (and the woman, too) who has 
taste and a sense of humor, who is concerned with the fate of Man, 
who has the courage—or simply the desire—to close his eyes to 
any idea that no longer illuminates reality and open them on one 
that does. Or better yet, the man who will start with fresh realities 
themselves, and compound his own ideas. We hope to bring as 
many such illuminating ideas and as much fresh reality as we can 
into Contact. 


—The Editors 





ON GROWING UP 


I am sad because I cannot cry. 

I stand among my selves unblinking, 
Waiting for a Circus to come to a City, 
So I can climb to a high trapeze, let go 
And dive into the hearts of ghosts. 


With a wet finger in the wind, 

My bread and butter (unmelted) in my pocket, 
I sail, inhuman and triumphant 

Past Mr. and Mrs. Bones, 

And I am shocked by what I do. 


My hands itch in the clouds, 

My heart jumps like a dog indoors, 
All the world is still enraptured, 
All of me is still trapped. 


I meet a bright new man and say, 

‘Bend your stiff knees, put your head 

On the floor, look along the paving stones 
To Egypt, I see Ophir, but cannot reach it’. 








My memory makes me. 

My enquiries answer all I ask 
When I see three apes perform 
A menial task. 


The lover shifted his position slightly 
And tore his woman’s best silk nighty. 
The May pole in the summer sun 
Casts shadows on equilibrium. 

Young Johnny Bennett in the street 

Is trying to think of a place to sleep. 
The all-night cafe stank tonight 

But the food went down without a fight. 
And Mrs. Osbourne over the road 
Sacked her lodger over a toad. 


I have no loves to speak of and no griefs, 


I have no doubts nor any firm beliefs, 

I used all these when I was very young, 

And now I sit and take things as they come. 
‘Mrs. Willow get out of here 

Poking round and spilling my beer, 

Your pie’s open, and if you’re not careful 
ll stick in my thumb 

And pull out a pairful’. 


The worst mistake is the first, my fairy, 

We shouldn’t have done it, as God’s above, 
Who'd ever have thought that doing just that 
Would have joined us together front to back? 


Oh my lady, give me love 

To cure the great sadness, 
Admiration pulls the shades 
Forgiveness locks the door. 





But I am tired of all the trying in the world, 
Attempts and efforts, causes and rejects, 

I long, I long for, I long for feelings 

Out of the past 

Into the gold. 


My mulberry teeth reflect the Christian light, 
But my sword arm is obsolete, 

I look into the future (at least 

What I can remember) 

And more than that I do not try. 


Sometimes I whisper 

And foreign nerves reply, 

Quieter than silence, difficult to hear, 

I lie on my stomach, lower than people, 
And hear what the nervous fellows say. 


Once I heard the Quiet Weeping, 
Soon after, the Noise fell, unsupported 
Tallow candles cringed in the sky, 
And I fell ill. 


I remember, I remember, the house where I was born, 

The long summer, the strong summer, that sent me on, 
The quietness, the safeness, my mother and my cats, 
Homemade bows and arrows, and the sound of cricket bats, 
I remember, I remember, the house where I was born. 


Now I meet a bright new woman, who says 

‘Do you push, do you pull, do you save your weight? 
Are you safe and snug like three bugs in the rug, 
And unafraid of the dark ?’ 








No my love, no my sweet, I am unsafe 

And terrified and afraid of my feet, 
Surrounded by horror and eternal night 
Sitting in a gallery of ghosts, 

I laugh and clasp my hands and am alone. 
I love the blackness of the night and 
Sometimes I tip the horror. 


Fathers and Mothers dance with me 
To the tune of the funeral march, 
Into the graveyard let us roam 

To the happiness under the tomb. 


There is a happy land, far, far, away, 

Where it is always dark, night after day, 
There all the shadows pass, without a care, 

For there is no such thing as happiness to bear. 


I stand, on a grey plain waiting 

Eternally for an eternal bus 

At an eternal bus stop, thinking. 

It is early morning, even the usual 

Busses are not running, 

And I think quietly of home. 

I think, ‘this is what it means to be grownup’. 


I am sad because I cannot cry, 

I must not cry alone in the morning, 

When the gaps between my triumphs swell, 

And swelling, touch my laughter with their growing sides, 
I shrink 


And need you after what I’ve done. 


—Christopher Humble. 

















A SPECIAL 
CONTACT 
PORTFOLIO 


These eleven draw- 


ings by Vincent Van 
Gogh have been selected 
from an exhibition that 
is being seen by huge 
crowds at the M. H. de 
Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco. 
This is the largest exhi- 
bition of the collection 
of the artist’s nephew, 
V. W. Van Gogh (left), 
to be shown inthe United 
States, and, though most 
of the famous paintings 
are there, many of the 
others are unknown in 
this country. The series 
of drawings presented 
here are printed from 
new plates made spe- 
cially by Contact. | 

From San Francisco 
the exhibition will 
travel to Los Angeles, 
Portland, and Seattle, 
returning to Amster- 
dam, to the Stedelijk 
Museum, its permanent 
home in the Spring of 
Lo >>. 
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Nuenen, December 1883—November 1885 


Study of four hands, black crayon 
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Reproduction from photographs by John Hendricks 








Nuenen, December 1883—November 1885 


Woman digging potatoes, black crayon 


Digging peasant, black crayon 
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Nuenen, December 1883—November 1885 


Head of a peasant woman, black crayon 


Portrait of a young peasant, pencil 
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Arles, February 1888—May 1889 
The field with the farm houses, pen and ink 


Flower-bed in the garden with pail and cat, ink and reedpen 
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Arles, February 1888—May 1889 
Road with willows, pencil, pen and ink 


Two bushes behind the fence, pen and ink 
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The couple on the road, pencil 
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Auvers-sur-Oise, May 1890—July 1890 


The yard with peasant-woman and chicken, water-color 


The editors wish to thank Mr. V. W. Van Gogh for his permission 
to present this portfolio of drawings. We are also grateful for the 
help and cooperation of Dr. Heil and the staff of the M. H. deYoung 


Memorial Museum. 





Donald Keene 


Norman Mailer 


LETTERS ...OF CONTACT 


CONTACT: 


You have asked me to suggest a Japanese author to write about the 
nuclear bomb tests (Contamination Without Representation). 

I have read some Japanese articles on the bomb experiments, but I cannot 
recall any one that seemed better than the others or notable in itself. Usually 
such articles are not simply cries of human indignation (with which, of 
course, I would entirely sympathize) but have overtones which are much 


less pleasing to me. 
I mean there is no note of outrage concerning Soviet experiments and, 
indeed, I sometimes get the feeling that if America utterly renounced all such 
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David Stone Martin 
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experiments, it would deprive a certain section of the Left of one of its most 
valuable pretexts for anti-American attacks. 

Perhaps this attitude is excessively cynical on my part, but I find it true 
in many things. For example, recently I received a pamphlet urging me (in 
English) to protest the unfair condemnation of some Japanese Communists 
for a train wreck. The pamphlet was entitled something like “A Rosenberg 
Case in Japan: Another Frame-Up.” Not precisely the way to tempt Ameri- 
cans into protesting. 

When I read in the British press statements critical of American policy 
I almost always agree; when I read statements in the Japanese press critical 
of American policy, they often all but throw me into the arms of Dulles. 

I feel much more sanguine about the chances of Japanese fiction for 
swaying Americans. I suggest this field be explored for possible Contact 
material. 

Dona_p KEENE 
Dept. of Japanese 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We wrote Mailer telling him that we planned to have, in the second 
issue of Contact, a behind-the-scenes story of the making of the film version of his fine 
book, The Naked and the Dead. The development of the screen version and the end 
product have been described, even by those most closely involved, as “a farce.” We wanted 
such an article since we feel that Hollywood’s metamorphic abortions of good books is one 
of the most irritating ailments of our culture. 

Having seen Mr. Gregory's effort, we’ve decided to forget the article and proceed with 
other things more worthy. Here, Mailer says about all that’s necessary.) 


CONTACT: 


Sorry I took so long to answer, but I’m committed to too many promises, 
and have been falling behind in work. I'd like to do the review of the movie of 
Naked but there’s too much other work, so let’s let it go. If you want to add a 
fillip of mine, you can reprint this enclosed from the NYPost. I guess you’d 
have to get permission from them. 


Best to you 
NorMan MalIer 
Bridgewater, Conn. 


NORMAN MAILER ANSWERS GREGORY 
The Post has received this letter from Norman Mailer: 


On Monday, August 11, Paul Gregory, the producer of the movie, The 
Naked and the Dead, was quoted in Archer Winsten’s column as saying 





this about me: “Mailer? He’s an incorrigible blank. I don’t mind tempera- 
ment. I’ve never known a talent worth a damn without it. [But there are 
limits} . . . we’re in a restaurant together and he throws the potatoes the 
whole way across the restaurant. Of course, he’d said he didn’t want the 
potatoes, but there are other ways of getting rid of them. And the lawsuits. 
You have anything to do with him, you’ve got lawsuits.” 

To dispose of the last misstatement first, I have had one lawsuit in| all my 
life—it is one I am having now against RKO and Warner Bros. on matters 
related to the making of The Naked and the Dead. 

As for the potatoes—of course not. I’ve never thrown potatoes in a 
restaurant, at home, in bed, or at Paul Gregory. Mr. Gregory and I ate 
together once (just once), and he may have received a violent impression of 
me from something I said. 

At the time he was trying to buy The Naked and the Dead and he 
kept telling me it was a great, great book, the greatest book he had ever read 
(which may indeed have been true if he had not read very many books), 
and when I asked him how he would go about translating this great, great 
book into a theatrical proposition, he mentioned the name of a soldier who 
dies in the first 20 pages of the novel, and he added: 

“I hear background music playing ‘From The Halls of Montezuma.’ 

“This is off the top of my head, of course, but I hear the Marine hymn 
and I see the Marine uniform of this boy covered with blood. Norman, am I 
interesting even your little finger?” 

And I answered, “Paul, if you want to interest my little finger, please 
stop calling these soldiers Marines.” 

Could it be that this is what Gregory remembers as mashed potatoes 
flying across a restaurant? 

A little later in the evening, for the first and only time in my life, I fainted 
dead away. Looking back on it, I would suspect the reason was that some- 
thing honorable had worn out in me, and I knew I was going to sell my book 
(which I loved so much) to a man who didn’t know the difference between 
the Army and the Marines. 








ZEN AND THE PROBLEM 
OF CONTROL 


“Today,” said Time Maga- 
zine, “a Buddhist boomlet is 
under way in the U. S. Increas- 
ing numbers of intellectuals— 
both faddists and serious stu- 
dents—are becoming interested 
in a form of Japanese Buddhism 
known as Zen.” High civiliza- 
tions have fashions in religion 
just as they have fashions in 
clothes, and for such purposes 
Zen has all the necessary qualifi- 
cations of drollery and distinc- 
tive novelty. On the other hand, 
there are serious psychological 
and historical reasons why Zen 
—and the whole tradition of 
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Chinese philosophy from which it arises—should have a peculiar 
interest for our technological culture. For Western technology is a 
struggle between human intelligence and the whimsical spontaneity 
of nature. It goes hand-in-hand with a deep rift and conflict within 
man himself, with the logical and scientific intellect on one side 
and the natural instincts on the other—the spirit against the flesh, 
the Ego against the Id. Yet this amounts to a tragic, confusing, 
and dangerous split in man which the British scientist L. L. Whyte 
has called “the European dissociation” — the cleavage between 
man and nature which threatens to cut man off from the source of 
his own life and sanity. 

Thus the interest of Zen, as of its whole background in Chinese 
Buddhism and Taoism, is that—originating in a high culture—it is 
a view of life in which man and nature, reason and instinct, the 
knower and the known, are not separated and thus not in conflict 
with each other. This view of life has expressed itself in the major 
achievements of Chinese and Japanese art and also, as Joseph Need- 
ham has recently shown in his Science and Civilization in China, in 
a type of non-technological scientific thought which foreshadows 
some of our own greatest insights in physics and biology. But to 
understand the importance of Zen to the West, we must first explore 
our Own predicament and the mechanics of the inner split or 
“dissociation” from which we suffer. 

As we now know him, the human being seems to be a trap set to 
catch himself. Though this has doubtless been true for thousands 
of years, it has recently been accentuated in a peculiar way by man’s 
sudden development, through science and technology, of so many 
new means of controlling himself and his environment. In the 
early days of modern science the situation was less obvious, for the 
application of scientific controls to nature and to ourselves seemed 
to be something that we could extend indefinitely along wide and 
unobstructed roads. But today, after the Second World War and 
past the middle of the twentieth century, the snag in the problem of 
control is beginning to make itself obvious in almost every field of 
man’s activity. It is, perhaps, at its very clearest in the sciences of 
communication which include study of the dynamics of control, 
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and also in psychology, the science which deals most intimately 
with man himself. 

In its simplest and most basic form—of which all its other forms 
are just extensions and exaggerations—the problem is this: man is 
a self-conscious and therefore self-controlling organism, but how 
is he to control the aspect of himself which does the controlling? 
All attempts to solve this problem seem to end in a snarl, whether 
at the individual level or at the social. At the individual level the 
snarl manifests itself in what we call acute self-consciousness, as 
when a public speaker frustrates himself by his very effort to speak 
well. At the social level it manifests itself as a loss in freedom of 
movement increasing with every attempt to regulate action by law. 
In other words, there is a point beyond which self-control becomes 
a form of paralysis—as if I wanted simultaneously to throw a ball 
and hold it to its course with my hand. 

Technology, which increases the power and range of human 
control, at the same time increases the intensity of these snarls. The 
apparent multiplication of psychological disorders in our techno- 
logical culture is perhaps due to the fact that more and more indi- 
viduals find themselves caught in these snarls—in situations which 
the psychiatric anthropologist Gregory Bateson has called the 
“double-bind” type, where the individual is required to make a 
decision which at the same time he cannot or must not make. He 
is called upon, in other words, to do something contradictory, and 
this is usually within the sphere of self-control, the sort of contra- 
diction epitomized in the title of a well-known book, You Must 
Relax. Need it be said that the demand for effort in “must” is in- 
consistent with the demand for effortlessness in “relax”? 

Now it is of great interest that we cannot effectively think about 
self-control without making a separation between the controller 
and the controlled, even when—as the word “self-control” implies 
—the two are one and the same. This lies behind the wide-spread 
conception of man as a double or divided being composed of a 
higher self and a lower, of reason and instinct, mind and body, 
spirit and matter, voluntary and involuntary, angel and animal. So 
conceived, man is never actually self-controlling. It is rather that 
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one part of his being controls another, so that what is required of 
the controlling part is that it exert its fullest effort and otherwise 
be freely and uninhibitedly itself. And the conception is all very 
well—auntil it fails. Then who or what is toblame? Was the lower, 
controlled, self too strong, or was the higher, controlling, self too 
weak? If the former, man as the controller cannot be blamed. If 
the latter, something must be done to correct the weakness. But 
this means, in other words, that the higher, controlling self must 
control itself—or else we must posit a still higher self available to 
step in and control the controller. Yet this can go on for ever. 

The problem is well illustrated in the Christian theory of virtue 
which for centuries has put an immense double-bind on Western 
man. The greatest commandment is that “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God”—and, note the addition—“with all thy heart, and all thy 
soul, and a// thy mind.” How can such a commandment be obeyed ? 
The addition implies that it is not enough to think and act as if I 
loved God. I am not asked to pretend that I love. I am asked really 
to mean it, to be completely sincere. Jesus’ whole condemnation of 
the Pharisees was that they obeyed the law of God insincerely—with 
their lips and hands, but not with their hearts. But, if the heart is 
the controller, how is it to convert itself? If I am to love sincerely, 
I must love with my whole being, with unhindered spontaneity. 
But this amounts to saying that I must be spontaneous, and con- 
trolled or willed spontaneity is a contradiction! 

Christian theology has attempted to clarify the problem by say- 
ing that the heart cannot convert itself without the help of God, 
without divine Grace, a power that descends from above to control 
the controller. But this has never been a solution because it is really 
a postponement of the solution, or a repetition of the same problem 
at another level. For if I am commanded to love God, and if obey- 
ing the commandment requires God’s grace, then I am commanded 
to get God’s grace. Once again, I am commanded to control the 
controller who, in this case, is God. Or to put it in still other terms, 
I am commanded to lay myself open to the influence of God’s grace. 
But will I truly lay myself open if I do it half-heartedly? And if I 
have to do it whole-heartedly, must I not have the grace to lay 
myself open to grace? This, too, can go on for ever. 
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The point which emerges here is that the problem of self-control 
is not made any clearer, but rather the contrary, by splitting the 
self into two parts—and it matters not whether the self in question 
be the human organism or the whole universe. This is why all types 
of dualistic philosophy are ultimately unsatisfactory, even though 
we do not seem to be able to think effectively about problems of 
control without resorting to dualism. For if the human organism 
does not have a separate controlling part, if the higher self is simply 
the same as the lower, self-control must seem to our dualistic way of 
thinking as impossible as trying to make a finger point at its own 
tip. We might argue that self-control is an illusion and that man’s 
organism is a completely determined machine. But the argument 
is actually self-contradictory. For when a machine states that it zs a 
machine, it is presuming that it is able to observe itself—and once 
again we have the apparent absurdity of the finger pointing at itself. 
In other words, to assert that I am not capable of self-control at once 
implies a measure of self-knowledge, self-observation, and, to that 
degree, of self-control. The human predicament seems to be a trap 
whichever way we look at it—if to deny one’s self-consciousness is 
to assert it, and if to assert it, as seems inevitable, is to be caught in 
a paradox and involved in a double-bind. 

The division of man into higher and lower selves does not clarify 
the problem of self-control, because it remains a useful description 
of the dynamics of control only so long as the (higher) will succeeds 
in mastering the (lower) feelings. But when the will fails and needs 
somehow to strengthen itself or transform itself from ill-will to 
good, the dualistic description of man is not only useless but con- 
fusing. For it is a way of thinking which divides man from himself 
at the very moment when he needs “to get with himself.” That is 
to say, when the will is struggling with itself and is in conflict with 
itself it is paralyzed, like a person trying to walk in two opposite 
directions at once. At such moments the will has to be released 
from its paralysis in rather the same way that one turns the front 
wheel of a bicycle in the direction in which one is falling. Surpris- 
ingly, to the beginner, one does not lose control but regains it. The 
moralist, like the beginning bicyclist, can never believe that turning 
to the direction in which one’s will is falling will bring about any- 
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thing but a complete moral fall. Yet the unexpected psychological 
fact is that man cannot control himself unless he accepts himself. 
On other words, before he can change his course of action he must 
first be sincere, going with and not against his nature, even when 
the immediate trend of his nature is towards evil, towards a fall. The 
same is true in sailing a boat, for when you want to sail against the 
direction of the wind, you do not invite conflict by turning straight 
into the wind. You tack against it, keeping the wind in your sails. 
So also, in order to recover himself the automobile driver must turn 
in the direction of a skid. 

Our problem is that our long indoctrination in dualistic think- 
ing has made it a matter of common-sense that we can only control 
our nature by going against it. But this is the same false common- 
sense which urges the driver to turn against the skid. To maintain 
control we have to learn new reactions, just as in the art of judo one 
must learn not to resist a fall or an attack but to control it by swing- 
ing with it. Now judo is a direct application to wrestling of the 
Zen and Taoist philosophy of wu-wei, of not asserting oneself 
against nature, of not being frontal opposition to the direction of 
things. The objective of the Zen way of life is the experience of 
awakening or enlightenment (insight, we should say in current 
psychological jargon), in which man escapes from the paralysis, 
the double-bind, in which the dualistic idea of self-control and self- 
consciousness involves him. In this experience man overcomes his 
feeling of dividedness or separateness—not only from himself as the 
higher controlling self against the lower controlled self, but also 
from the total universe of other people and things. The interest 
of Zen is that it provides a uniquely simple and classic example of a 
way of recognizing and dissolving the conflict or contradiction of 
self-consciousness. 

The student of Zen is confronted by a master who has himself 
experienced awakening, and is in the best sense of the expression a 
completely natural man. For the adept in Zen is one who manages 
to be human with the same artless grace and absence of inner con- 
flict with which a tree is a tree. Such a man is likened to a ball in 
a mountain stream, which is to say that he cannot be blocked, stop- 
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ped or embarrassed in any situation. He never wobbles or dithers 
in his mind, for though he may pause in overt action to think a prob- 
lem out, the stream of his consciousness always moves straight ahead 
without being caught in the vicious circles of anxiety or indecisive 
doubt, wherein thought whirls wildly around without issue. He is 
not precipitate or hurried in action, but simply continuous. This is 
what Zen means by being detached—not being without emotion or 
feeling, but being one in whom feeling is not sticky or blocked, and 
through whom the experiences of the world pass like the reflections 
of birds flying over water. Although possessed of complete inner 
freedom, he is not, like the libertine, in revolt against social stand- 
ards, nor, like the self-righteous, trying to justify himself. He is 
all-of-a-piece with himself and with the natural world, and in his 
presence you feel that without strain or artifice he is completely 
“all here”—sure of himself without the slightest trace of aggression. 
He is thus the grand seigneur, the spiritual aristocrat comparable to 
the type of worldly aristocrat who is so sure of the position given 
to him by birth that he has no need to condescend or put on airs. 

Confronted by such an example, the ordinary Zen student feels 
totally uncouth and ill-at-ease—particularly because his situation as 
student requires him to try to respond to the master with the same 
unhesitating and unselfconscious naturalness. Worse still, the gam- 
bits to which he must respond are koans or problem-questions 
which are designed to plunk him straight into double-bind situa- 
tions. A typical koan is, “Show me your original face which you 
had before your father and mother conceived you!” Show me—in 
other words—your genuine, deepest self, not the self which depends 
on family and conditioning, on learning or experience, or any kind 
of artifice. 

Obviously, a consciously planned and thought-out answer will 
not do, for this will spring from the student’s culturally conditioned 
ego, from the personal role which he is playing. Thus no deliberate 
or willed response will answer the problem, since this will show 
only the acquired self. On the other hand, the only alternative 
under the circumstances will be for the student to try to make a re- 
sponse which is wholly spontaneous and unpremeditated. But here 
is the double-bind. Just ¢ry to be natural! A student once asked one 
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of the old Chinese masters, “What is the Way?” He replied, “Your 
ordinary—that is, natural—mind is the Way.” “How,” continued 
the student, “am I to accord with it?” “When you #ry to accord 
with it,” said the master, “you deviate from it.” This means, too, 
that it will be no good for the student not to try, for this will still be 
intentional and thus an indirect way of trying. Under these cir- 
cumstances most students are nonplussed and blocked for a con- 
siderable length of time, for when asked to act without controlling 
themselves they are faced with their own acting and existing and 
so paralyzed by self-consciousness 

In this predicament, the student discovers that so long as he is 
aware of himself he cannot—obviously—be unselfconscious. When 
he tries to forget himself, he remembers that he is trying to forget. 
On the other hand, when he does forget himself by absorption in 
everyday affairs, he finds that he is carried away by affairs and that 
he is responding to them not spontaneously but by socially condi- 
tioned habit. He is just unconsciously acting his role, and still not 
showing his original face. The master will not let him escape into 
this unconsciousness, for every confrontation with the student re- 
minds him painfully of his awkward self. By these means the stu- 
dent is at last convinced that his ego, the self which he has believed 
himself to be, is nothing but a pattern of habits or artificial reactions. 
Strain as it will, there is nothing it can do to be natural, to let go of 
itself. 

At this point the student feels himself to be a complete and abject 
failure. His acquired personality, his learning and knowledge seem 
—at least for this purpose—worthless. Hitherto, be it remembered, 
he has been trying—or trying not to try—to show his genuine self, 
to act in perfect sincerity. He now knows beyond any shadow of 
doubt that Ae cannot do it; somehow it must happen by itself. He 
finds, then, that he has no alternative but to be, to accept, the awk- 
ward, self-conscious, and conditioned creature that he is. But here, 
too, he runs into an apparent contradiction. For the idea of accept- 
ing oneself is another double-bind. Oneself includes conflicts— 
objections and resistances to oneself—and thus one is asked to ac- 
cept one’s not-accepting. Let your mind alone; let it think whatever 
it likes. But one of the things it likes is interfering with itself. Or 
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look at it the other way round. As a Zen student he has been medi- 
tating, spending hours trying to keep his mind still, concentrating 
only on the koan or on his breathing, and cutting out distracting 
thoughts. But this is the blind leading the blind, for the mind that 
needs to be controlled is the one that does the controlling. Thought 
is trying to drive out thought. 

At this moment there is a sudden flash of psychological light- 
ning. What should have been obvious all the time has leaped into 
full clarity, and the student runs to his master and, without the 
least difficulty, shows him his “original face.” What happened? 
All this time the student had been paralyzed by the ingrained con- 
viction that he was one thing, and his mind, or thoughts, or sensa- 
tions, another. Thus when faced with himself, he had always felt 
split in two—unable to show himself all-of-a-piece, without con- 
tradiction.. But now it has suddenly become a self-evident feeling 
that there is no separate thinker who “has” or who controls the 
thoughts. Thinker and thoughts are the same. After all, if you 
begin to let your mind think what it likes, the next moment it wants 
to interfere with itself, so let it do that. So long as you let it think 
what it wants at each successive moment, there is absolutely no 
effort, no difficulty, in letting it go. But the disappearance of the 
effort to let go is precisely the disappearance of the separate thinker, 
of the ego trying to watch the mind without interfering. Now there 
is nothing to try to do, for whatever comes up moment by moment 
is accepted, including not accepting. For a second the thinker seems 
to be responding to the flow of thought with the immediacy of a 
mirror-image, and then suddenly it dawns that there is no mirror 
and no image. There is simply the flow of thought — one after 
another without interference—and the mind really knows itself. 
There is no separate mind which stands aside and looks at it. 

Furthermore, when the dualism of thinker and thought dis- 
appears so does that of subject and object. The individual no more 
feels himself to be standing back from his sensations of the external 
world, just as he is no longer a thinker standing back from his 
thoughts. He therefore has a vivid sense of himself as identical with 
what he sees and hears, so that his subjective impression comes into 
accord with the physical fact that man is not so much an organism 
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im an environment as an organism-environment relationship. The 
relationship is, as it were, more real than its two terms, somewhat 
as the inner unity of a stick is more solid than the difference of its 
two ends. 

The human being who has realized this unity is no longer a 
trap set to catch itself. For self-consciousness is no more a state of 
being in two minds, which, fortuitously enough, also means a state 
of indecision and dither and psychic paralysis. This is what self- 
consciousness becomes when we try to handle it dualistically, tak- 
ing as real the conventions of thought and speech which separate 
“T” from “myself,” as well as mind from body, spirit from matter, 
knower from known. In separation, the self I know is never the 
one I need to know, and the one I control is never the one I need to 
control, Politically, this dualism is manifested in the separation of 
the government or the state from the people, which occurs even in 
a democracy, a supposedly self-governing community. But govern- 
ments and states have to exist when people have no inner feeling of 
their solidarity with others, when human society is nothing more 
than an abstract term for a collection of individuals—divided from 
each other because each one is divided from himself. 

In the Eastern world, Zen and other means of setting man free 
from his own clutches have been the concern only of small minori- 
ties. In the West, where we believe in, or are at least committed to, 
the dissemination of knowledge to all, we have no Zen masters with 
whom to study. Yet in this we may have an advantage, for the 
separation of master from student is another form of the duality of 
the controller and the controlled which — obviously — would not 
have to exist if the organism-environment called man were truly 
self-controlling. This is why, in Zen, the master does not actually 
teach the student anything, but forces him to find out for himself, 
and furthermore, does not think of himself as a master, since it is 
only from the standpoint of the unawakened student that there are 
masters. We are forced to find out for ourselves, not by masters, 
but by their absence, so that there is no temptation for us to lean on 
others. It is true that the Zen student is helped by the presence of 
the master’s naturalness to embarrass him. But cannot we be em- 
barrassed by our very natural environment of sky, earth, and water, 
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as by the marvel of our own bodies, into making a response, into 
acting in a way that is commensurate with their splendor? Or 
must we continue to buffet them blindly with bull-dozers, fancy- 
ing ourselves as the independent controllers and conquerors of 
what is, after all, the greater and perhaps better half of ourselves? 


It is not my purpose here, nor is it really in the spirit of this whole 
point of view, to indicate the specific things which should be done 
to bring about some technological application of this new feeling of 
man’s relation to nature, both within and without his own organ- 
ism. For what is important is not the particular things to be done 
but the attitude — the inner feeling and disposition — of the doer. 
What is needed is not a new kind of technique but a new kind of 
man, for as an old Taoist text says, “When the wrong man uses the 
right means, the right means work in the wrong way.” And the 
task of developing a new kind of man is not as difficult as it seems 
once we are disabused of the idea that self-change and self-control 
is no more a matter of conflict between higher and lower natures, 
of good intentions against recalcitrant instincts. The problem is 
to overcome the ingrained disbelief in the power of winning nature 
by love, in the gentle (ju) way (do) of turning with the skid, of 
controlling ourselves by cooperating with ourselves. 


“Stimulating” and “unconventional” are two words frequently used to describe Alan 
Watts’ excursions into the field of comparative religion. The title and subtitle of his latest 
book, Nature, Man and Woman: A New Approach to Sexual Experience (Pantheon, 1958), 
typify the provocative content of his writings. 

Philip Toynbee called his The Way of Zen “this factual, eloquent and readable study.” 
In all, Watts has authored 13 volumes, with time out for guest lectures at universities and 
before such groups as the American Psychiatric Association. 

A transplanted Briton, he now lives near San Francisco. 





MRS. BRIDGE AND THE 
RUINED CITY 


Substantial selections from two novels destined, the edi- 
tors believe, to be among the outstanding fiction works of 
1959, appear on the following pages. 


The authors are about the same age (in that vicinity of 
thirty which is both a brink and a threshold). Neither has 
published a novel before. They are not, however, unknown 
to people who read. Their stories have appeared in many 
magazines and anthologies, and Connell’s have been col- 
lected in a book, The Anatomy Lesson. 

Otherwise, these very different writers have nothing in 
common except that they are both very good. 


Both “Mademoiselle from Kansas City” (From Mrs. Bridge) 
and “In Transit—1932” (From The Ruined City) are com- 


plete stories. They will appear in slightly different sequence 
in book form. 








Evan S. Connell 


MADEMOISELLE FROM 
KANSAS CITY 


Mrs. Bridge, emptying wastebaskets, discovered a dirty comb in 
Ruth’s basket. 


“What’s this doing here?” Ruth inquired late that afternoon 
when she got home and found the comb on her dresser. 

“T found it in the wastebasket. What was it doing there?” 

Ruth said she had thrown it away. 

“Do you think we’re made of money?” Mrs. Bridge demanded. 
“When a comb gets dirty you don’t throw it away, you wash it, 
young lady.” 

“It cost a nickel,” Ruth said angrily. She flung her books onto 
the bed and stripped off her sweater. 

“Nickels don’t grow on trees,” replied Mrs. Bridge, irritated 
by her manner. 

“Nickels don’t grow on trees,” Ruth echoed. She was standing 
by the window with her hands on her hips; now, exasperated, she 
pointed to her father’s new Chrysler which was just then turning 
into the driveway. 


“Put the comb in a basin of warm water with a little ammonia 
and let it soak,” Mrs. Bridge went on. “In a few minutes you can 
rinse the — —” 


“TI know, I know, I know!” Ruth unzipped her skirt, stepped out 
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of it and threw it at the closet. She fell across the bed and began 
to file her nails. 

“So is a nickel going to break us up?” she asked, scowling. 

“Young lady, I wash my comb and I expect you to do the same. 
It won’t hurt either of us,” replied Mrs. Bridge. “Taking out with- 
out putting in will soon reach bottom,” she added, and left the 
room, shutting the door behind her. 

For a few minutes Ruth lay on the bed filing her nails and chew- 
ing her lower lip, then she snatched the comb and broke it in half. 


Advanced training 


Appearances were an abiding concern of Mrs. Bridge, which 
was the reason that one evening as she saw Ruth preparing to go out 
she inquired, “Aren’t you taking a purse, dear?” 

Ruth answered in a husky voice that whatever she needed she 
could carry in her pockets. 

Said Mrs. Bridge: “Carolyn always takes a purse.” 

Ruth was standing in front of the hall mirror, standing in a way 
that disturbed Mrs. Bridge though she did not know precisely 
why, unless it could be that Ruth’s feet were too far apart and her 
hips a little too forward. Mrs. Bridge had been trying to cure her 
of this habit by making her walk around the house with a book 
balanced on her head, but as soon as the book was removed Ruth 
resumed sauntering and standing in that unseemly posture. 

“And you're older than Corky,” Mrs. Bridge went on with a 
frown, and yet, looking at her elder daughter, she could not con- 
tinue frowning. Ruth really was quite lovely, just as Gladys 
Schmidt’s husband had said; if only she were not so conscious of 
it, not so aware of people turning to look at her, for they did stop 
to look—men and women both—so deliberately sometimes that 
Mrs. Bridge grew uneasy and could not get over the idea that Ruth, 
by her posture and her challenging walk, was encouraging people 
to stare. 

“Is someone coming by for you?” 

“T’m only going to the drugstore.” 

“What on earth do you do in the drugstore?” asked Mrs. Bridge 
after a pause. “Madge Arlen told me she saw you there one evening 
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sitting all by yourself in a booth. She said she supposed you were 
waiting for someone.” 

At this Ruth stiffened noticeably, and Mrs. Bridge wanted to 
ask, Were you? 

“T really don’t approve of you sitting around in drugstores,” she 
went on, for she was afraid to ask directly if Ruth was going there 
to meet a boy—not afraid of asking the question, but of the answer. 
“And I don’t believe your father would approve of it either,” she 
continued, feeling helpless and querulous in the knowledge that 
her daughter was hardly listening. “Goodness, I should think you 
could find something else to do. What about playing with Carolyn 
and her friends?” 

Ruth didn’t bother to answer. 

“T’'ll lend you my blue suede purse, if you like,” said Mrs. Bridge 
hopefully, but again there was no response. Ruth was still admiring 
herself in the mirror. 

“T shouldn’t think you could carry much in those pockets.” 

Ruth stepped backwards, narrowed her eyes, and unfastened the 
top button of her blouse. 


“Really, you need some things,” Mrs. Bridge remarked, a trifle 
sharply. “And button yourself up, for goodness’ sake. You look 
like a chorus girl.” 

“Goodnight,” said Ruth flatly, and started for the door. 

“But, dear, a lady always carries a purse!” Mrs. Bridge was say- 
ing when the door closed. 


From another world 


Ruth was not particularly extravagant, in contrast to Carolyn 
who spent her allowance the day she received it, usually on a scarf 
or a baggy sweater, despite the fact that her dresser drawers were 
filled with scarves and sweaters, but Mrs. Bridge did not approve 
of Ruth’s taste. Her allowance was apt to go for a necklace, or a 
sheer blouse, or a pair of extreme earrings. The earrings were 
impossible. Mrs. Bridge, whose preference in earrings tended to- 
ward the inconspicuous, such as a moderately set pearl, tried to re- 
strain herself whenever she caught sight of Ruth wearing some- 
thing unusually objectionable, but there was one morning when 
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she appeared for breakfast in Mexican huaraches, Japanese silk 
pajamas with the sleeves rolled up—displaying a piece of adhesive 
tape where she had cut herself while shaving her forearms—blue 
horn-rimmed reading glasses, and for earrings a cluster of tiny 
golden bells that tinkled whenever she moved. She might have 
gotten by that morning except for the fact that as she ate she 
steadily relaxed and contracted her feet so that the huaraches 
creaked. 

“Now see here, young lady,” Mrs. Bridge said with more author- 
ity than she felt, and dropped a slice of bread into the automatic 
toaster. “In the morning one doesn’t wear earrings that dangle. 
People will think you’re something from another world.” 

“So?” said Ruth without looking up from the newspaper. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“So who cares?” 

“I care, that’s who!” Mrs. Bridge cried, suddenly very close to 
hysteria. “I care very much.” 


Strange music 

The scene at the breakfast table had upset Mrs. Bridge more 
than she realized; not the incident itself so much as the knowledge 
that Ruth was growing away from her, and Mrs. Bridge felt her- 
self to blame. She wanted to close this wound, this separation. 
With Carolyn, or possibly even with Douglas, she would have 
known how to begin, but she did not understand Ruth. They were 
growing more remote every day, more like strangers to each other. 
This was not the way it was meant to be. Surely as the children 
grew older they should confide in her more deeply. Carolyn did, 
and there were times when Douglas, dragging his feet, came to her 
with a serious and private problem, but Ruth—now that she 
thought back—had never really depended on anyone, or cared for 
anyone, and Mrs, Bridge felt a little choked and desperate, as 
though she were searching for Ruth in a labyrinth of mirrors, see- 
ing her everywhere, so close, and yet, reaching toward her daughter, 
feeling her fingers stubbed by the glass. And she often wondered 
what they thought of her, these children whom she so deeply loved, 
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for whose very heartbeats she was responsible, what did they think 
of their mother? 

Her next vital encounter with Ruth occurred that autumn. She 
was a sophomore in high school and one afternoon, along with her 
books, she brought home several records she had checked out of 
the school library. This was odd, and then Mrs. Bridge was taken 
with the idea that by pretending some interest in these records she 
might find the means of drawing closer to her daughter; accord- 
ingly she approached, smiling and saying, “Oh! What have we 
here?” and with this she began looking at the records. “Concerto 
in B Flat,” she said, feigning pleasure, as though this were one of 
her favorites. The next record had a German title; she hesitated, 
wondering if she could pronounce it, and smiled, and picked up 
the next one. Having looked at them all, she suggested Ruth play 
them after dinner, which was what Ruth had been intending to do. 


Mr. Bridge got home in time for dinner, which was unusual, 
and after reading the paper he joined the two of them in the living 
room. When he was younger and had had more leisure he had 
been very fond of music, and there were times even now when he 
recalled how much it had meant to him; for a few minutes he stood 
silently near the phonograph with his hands thrust in his pockets 
and his head bowed, then he was overcome by a yawn, and feeling 
rather like an unappreciative intruder he explained that he had to 
get up at six in the morning. With this he left them. 

The music went on. Ruth curled up in a chair, her eyes closed, 
and Mrs. Bridge, having failed in two or three attempts to start an 
intimate conversation, reluctantly abandoned her idea. 

“T’d love to hear them again sometime,” she said, getting to her 
feet. “Right now, though, I’ve got to sew a few buttons on your 
Dad’s shirts. You know how he is about shirts.” 

“I know,” said Ruth quietly. 

Mrs. Bridge hesitated, sensing that both of them were on the 
brink of an important decision, or as though they were at last near 
together—that if only they could locate the passage they would 
meet each other deep within the labyrinth. 
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“Well,” Mrs. Bridge said finally, with a note of loss and disap- 
pointment, “good night, dear. Don’t stay up too late.” 
“Goodnight, Mother,” Ruth said. 


Rumpy 


There was no end to the problems of adolescence. Carolyn was 
beginning to blossom, not only in front but in back, and as she had 
gotten into the habit of walking with her spine unnecessarily arched 
she soon became known among the high school boys as ‘Rumpy.’ 
One of these boys, calling for the first time at the home, absently 
referred to her by that name. The next day Mrs. Bridge, who was 
crocheting a nice muffler in case anybody wanted one, asked her 
about the name. 

“That’s nothing; you should hear what they call Ruth,” said 
Carolyn. 

Mrs. Bridge resumed crocheting with a displeased expression. 


Who’s calling? 

She was kneeling in the garden with a trowel in her hand when 
Harriet lifted the kitchen window to announce that some man 
who would not give his name was on the telephone asking for 
Ruth. 

“T’ll take it,” Mrs. Bridge said, getting to her feet. She entered 
the house and approached the telephone with a feeling of hostility, 
and taking up the receiver more firmly than usual, she said, “Hello, 
Ruth is not in Kansas City at the moment. Who’s calling, please?” 

“Where’s she at?” a deep voice asked. 

Mrs. Bridge signaled Harriet to stop running the vacuum 
cleaner. 

“Ruth is visiting friends at Lake Lotawana. Who is calling, 
please ?” 

“What’s the number out there?” the man demanded. And 
from wherever he was came the clink of glasses. 

Despite his rudeness and obvious coarseness, if he had been 
inquiring about Carolyn she would have given him the number 
at the lake, but she had never liked or trusted the men who came 
after Ruth. 
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“T’m certain she would like to know who called.” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Bridge thought he was going to hang 
up, but he finally answered: “Tell her Al called.” Then he added: 
“Al Luchek.” 

For some reason Ruth’s friends always had foreign names. 
Carolyn’s companions were named Bob or Janet or Trudy or Buzz, 
but there was a malignant sound to Al Luchek, and to the others— 
the Louie Minillos and the Nick Gajadas. They sounded like gang- 
sters from the north end. Mrs. Bridge had once or twice asked Ruth 
who they were, and how she met them, but Ruth replied evasively 
that she had simply met them at so-and-so’s house or at a New 
Year’s Eve party. 

“But what do they do?” she asked, and Ruth would shrug. 

“Tom Duncan was asking about you the other day,” she would 
say, but Ruth would not be interested. 

Now she said in cool and civil tones to the man on the telephone, 
“Thank you for calling, Mr. Luchek.” 

Immediately the vacuum roared. 

Mrs. Bridge was troubled. Ruth was incomprehensible to her 
and with every year she became more so, more secretive and turbu- 
lent, more cunning and inaccessible, more foreign. Where had she 
come from? How could she be Carolyn’s sister? Mrs. Bridge was 
deeply worried and found it more and more difficult to call her by 
the pet names of childhood, and before long she was unable to call 
her by any name except Ruth, though it sounded formal and distant 
and tended to magnify their separation. Are you mine? she some- 
times thought. Is my daughter mine? 


Mademoiselle from Kansas City 


It was to Carolyn, though she was younger, that Mrs. Bridge 
was in the habit of confiding her hopes for them all. The two were 
apt to sit on the edge of Carolyn’s bed until quite late at night, their 
arms half-entwined, talking and giggling, while across the room 
Ruth slept her strangely restless skeep—mumbling and rolling and 
burying her face in her wild black hair. 

Mrs. Bridge could never learn what Ruth did in the evenings, or 
where she went; she entered the house quietly, sometimes not long 
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before dawn. Mrs. Bridge had always lain awake until both girls 
were home, and one evening during the Christmas holidays she was 
still downstairs reading when Carolyn returned, bringing Jay 
Duchesne who was now considerably over six feet tall and who was 
doing his best to grow a mustache. In certain lights the mustache 
was visible, and he was quite proud of it and stroked it constantly 
and feverishly, as if all it needed in order to flourish was a little 
affection. Mrs. Bridge liked Jay. She trusted him. There were 
moments when she thought she knew him better than she knew 
Douglas. 

“What’s new, Mrs. B?” he inquired, twirling his hat on one 
finger. And to Carolyn: “How’s for chow, kid?” So they went 
out to the kitchen to cook bacon and eggs while Mrs. Bridge re- 
mained in the front room with the book turned over in her lap and 
her eyes closed, dozing and dreaming happily, because it seemed 
to her that despite the difficulties of adolescence she had gotten her 
children through it in reasonably good condition. Later, when 
Duchesne roared out of the driveway—he still drove as recklessly 
as ever and she was still not resigned to it—she climbed the stairs, 
arm in arm, with Carolyn. 

“Jay’s voice has certainly changed,” she smiled. 

“He’s a man now, Mother,” Carolyn explained a bit impatiently. 

Mrs. Bridge smiled again. She sat on the bed and watched as 
Carolyn pulled off the baggy sweater and skirt and seated herself 
at the dressing table with a box of bobby pins. 

“Funny—it’s so quiet,” said Carolyn. 

Mrs. Bridge looked out the window. “Why, it’s snowing again. 
Isn’t that nice! I just love snowy winter nights.” 

Large wet flakes were floating down and clasping the outside of 
the window and the streetlight shone on the evergreen tree in the 
back yard. 

“There goes a rabbit!” she cried, but by the time Carolyn 
reached the window only the tracks were visible. 

“Is Daddy asleep?” Carolyn asked. 

“Yes, poor man. He didn’t get away from the office until after 
seven and insists he has to get up at five-thirty tomorrow morning.” 

“That’s silly.” 
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“I know, but you can’t tell him anything. I’ve tried, goodness 
knows, but it never does any good.” 

“Why does he do it ?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bridge irritably, for the thought of it never 
failed to irritate her, “he insists we'll all starve to death if he 
doesn’t.” 

“That'll be the day!” 

Both of them were silent for a while, watching the snow 
descend. 

“I do hope Ruth gets home soon.” 

“She can drop dead for all I care.” 

“You know I don’t like you to use that expression.” 

Carolyn split a bobby pin on her teeth and jammed it into her 
curly blonde hair. “Well, what’s the matter with her, then? Who 
does she think she is, anyway?” She leaned to one side and opened 
the cupboard that belonged to Ruth. “Look at that! Black lace 
bras. Mademoiselle from Kansas City.” 

Presently the grandfather clock in the hall chimed twice, and 
Mrs. Bridge, after brushing Carolyn’s cheek with her lips, went 
downstairs and into the kitchen where she made herself some cocoa 
and moodily watched the snow building up on the sill. After a 
while she went upstairs again, changed into her nightgown and 
got into bed beside her husband. There she lay with her hands 
folded on the blanket while she waited for the faint noise of the 
front door opening and closing. 

She believed she was awake, but all at once, without having 
heard a sound, she realized someone was downstairs. She heard a 
gasp and then what sounded like a man groaning. The luminous 
hands of the bedside clock showed four-fifteen. Mrs. Bridge got 
out of bed, pulled on her robe and hurried along the hall to the top 
of the stairs where she took hold of the banister and leaned over, 
calling just loud enough to be heard by anyone in the living room: 
“Ruth?” 

No one answered. 

“Ruth, is that you?” she asked, more loudly, and there was 
authority in her tone. She listened and she thought some delicate 
noise had stopped. The dark house was silent. 
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“T’m coming down,” said Mrs. Bridge. 

“Tt’s me,” said Ruth. 

“Is there anyone with you?” 

“He’s leaving.” 

And then Ruth coughed in a prolonged, unnatural way, and 
Mrs. Bridge knew she was coughing to conceal another noise. 

“Who’s there?” she demanded, unaware that she was trembling 
from anger and fright, but there was only the sound of the great 
front door opening and shutting and seconds later the crunch of 
auto tires on the crust of yesterday’s frozen snow as whoever it was 
released the brake and coasted away. 

A cold draft swept up the spiral staircase. Mrs. Bridge, peering 
down into the gloom, saw her daughter ascending. She snapped 
on the hall light and they met at the top step. Ruth was taking the 
last of the pins out of her hair. She reeked of whisky and her dress 
was unbuttoned. Idly she pushed by her mother and wandered 
along the hall. Mrs. Bridge was too shocked to do anything until 
Ruth was at the door of her room; there they confronted each other 


again, for Ruth had felt herself pursued and turned swiftly with 
a sibilant ominous cry. Her green eyes were glittering and she lifted 
one hand to strike. Mrs. Bridge, untouched by her daughter’s hand, 
staggered backwards. 


Ruth goes to New York 

That was the year Ruth finally managed to graduate from high 
school, She was there five years and for a while they were afraid 
it would be six, though she had taken the easiest courses possible. 
Her electives were music, drawing, athletics, and whatever else 
sounded easy. She seldom studied and even when she did study 
she did poorly. She had been a member of the swimming team and 
_ this was the only activity listed after her name in the yearbook; 
‘member of the girls’ swimming team’ — that and the desperate 
phrase ‘interested in dramatics.’ She had once tried out for a play, 
but gave a rather hysterical reading and failed to get the part. When 
she finished high school Carolyn was only one semester behind her, 
although they had started two years apart. 
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A few days after the graduation she said she was going to New 
York and get a job. She did not like Kansas City; she never had. 
She had not made many friends. She had never seemed happy. 
She had grown tall and slender, subtly beautiful, with an almost 
Biblical quality in the delicate arch and length of her nose, in the 
articulation of her throat, and in her somber barbaric eyes. In 
wintertime she became so pale she looked half dead, and it was 
only in summer that somehow she revived and grew black as an 
Arab and more beautiful still. 

Mrs. Bridge tried to become indignant when Ruth announced 
she was going to New York, but after all it was useless to argue. 

“What on earth would you do in New York?” she asked, be- 
cause Ruth had been unable to learn shorthand, nor could she op- 
erate a typewriter as efficiently as Douglas who tapped out his 
English themes with one finger. 

“Don’t worry about me,” Ruth said. 

“I’m putting a thousand dollars in the bank for you,” said Mr. 
Bridge, “on one condition.” This condition was that if she could 
not support herself by the time the money ran out she would agree 
to return to Kansas City. She laughed and put her arms around 
him, and no one in the family had seen her do this since she was a 
child. 

Mrs. Bridge was disappointed that she did not want to go to 
college, being of the opinion that although one might never actually 
need a college degree, it was always nice to have; and yet, thinking 
the matter over, she realized Ruth would only be wasting four years 
—obviously she was no student. But why New York? Why not 
some place closer to home? 

Soon she was ready to leave. The entire family went to the 
station. 

“You didn’t forget your ticket, did your” asked Mrs. Bridge. 

“Not quite,” said Ruth drily. 

“Be sure to look up the Wenzells when you get there. I’ve al- 
ready written them you're coming to New York but of course they 
won't know where to find you.” The Wenzells were people they 
had met one summer in Colorado and with whom they exchanged 
Christmas greetings. 
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“I will,” said Ruth, who had no intention of getting in touch 
with them. 

“Have a good trip,” her mother said as they were embracing at 
the gate. “Don’t forget to write. Let us know as soon as you arrive.” 

“Here are your traveling expenses,” her father said, handing her 
some folded bills. “For God’s sake, don’t lose it. And behave your- 
self. If you don’t, I’m coming after you.” 

“T can look out for myself,” said Ruth. 

He laughed, and his laughter rang out odd and bold, the laugh- 
ter of a different man, a free and happy man, who was not so old 
after all. “That isn’t what I said,” he told her lightly, and Mrs. 
Bridge, glancing from one to the other, was struck by their easy 
companionship, as though they had gotten to know each other 
quite well when she was not around. 

Once on the train Ruth kicked off her shoes and curled up in 
the seat. Unsnapping the catch of her traveling bag she reached 
in for a copy of Theatre Arts but felt a strange envelope. She knew 
immediately what it was—it was called a ‘train letter’ and a genera- 
tion or so ago they were given to young people who were leaving 
home for the first time. She withdrew her hand and sat motion- 
less for quite a while. Tears gathered in her eyes and presently she 
was shaken with dry sobs, although she did not know whether she 
was laughing or weeping. Before long she dried her face and 
lighted a cigarette. 

Much later Ruth took out the envelope, read the letter of advice, 
and seemed to see her mother seated at the Chippendale highboy 
with some stationery and a fountain pen, seeking to recall the 
guidance of another era. 


Very gay indeed 


Ruth did not write home as often as Mrs. Bridge had expected, 
nor was it possible to guess from her letters what sort of a life she 
was leading in New York; however, she seemed to be getting along 
all right and did not sound unhappy. She wrote that she had moved 
to an apartment near the Hudson, that she was now working for a 
fashion magazine and that she hoped for a promotion before long. 
In April she was promoted, she became an ‘assistant editor’, what- 
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ever that meant, but it did sound important and Mrs. Bridge was 
very proud and let her friends know about Ruth’s success. That 
same month they were surprised and delighted when she flew 
home for a visit. She had changed a great deal; she had become 
very sophisticated. 

Carolyn came home from the university that weekend and Mrs. 
Bridge was struck by the difference in the girls. It was hard to 
believe they were sisters. Ruth so dark and sleek, and really too 
thin, angular, sauntering about and smoking one cigarette after 
another and having cocktails with her father as though she had 
been drinking for years; Carolyn so active and blonde and deter- 
mined, and rather sturdy-looking in the low-heeled golfing shoes, 
for she had begun playing golf in high school and was now getting 
exceptionally good. 

Ruth was undeniably more mature and Mrs. Bridge noticed an 
odd fact: Ruth and Douglas liked each other very much. There 
was no reason they should not; in fact, they certainly should like 
each other, but she could not get over a sense of astonishment when 
she heard them laughing together, or saw them earnestly talking 
in the breakfast room, drinking pots of coffee and discussing she 
did not know what. They appeared to have developed a new rela- 
tionship. They were no longer just brother and sister, and Mrs. 
Bridge felt a little thrilled and more than a little sad. 

She and Ruth did not have much time alone and all at once, so 
it seemed, Ruth was on the telephone checking her plane reserva- 
tion to New York. On her last evening in Kansas City the two of 
them remained in the dining room after Douglas and Mr. Bridge 
had left the table. They had only a few minutes, because a young 
man named Callaway Rugg was coming to take Ruth to a Little 
Theatre production of Cyrano, but while they were talking at the 
dinner table she mentioned that one of the men who worked in her 
office in New York was a homosexual. 

“Just what do you mean, Ruth?” asked Mrs. Bridge soberly. 
She had picked up a spoon and was slowly stirring her coffee. 

“Why, he’s gay, Mother. Queer. You know.” 


“T’m afraid I don’t know,” said Mrs. Bridge. 
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Ruth could not tell whether her mother was serious or not. The 
idea of her mother not knowing was too incredible, and yet, think- 
ing back, and having talked with Douglas about things that had 
happened recently, and after a long, probing look into her mother’s 
eyes, Ruth knew her mother was speaking the truth. This realiza- 
tion so shocked her that she said coldly, “Then it’s time you found 
out.” Feeling cruel and nervous and frightened she continued in 
the same tone, “I’m very fond of him, Mother. One morning he 
brought me a dozen long-stemmed roses.” 

From the hall came the sound of the front door chimes. Imme- 
diately Ruth jumped up and hurried to open the door, leaving Mrs. 
Bridge as isolated as she had ever been in her life. 


Exchange of letters 


The new Tattler came out a few days after Ruth returned to 
New York and Mrs. Bridge mailed a clipping to her: ‘Found 
holidaying at the charming home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Bridge of Crescent Heights Drive, was the lovely eldest, 
Ruth, now setting Gotham aflame. Scores of admirers hope the 
fascinating and exotic editoress-to-be won’t become a permanent 
Manhattanite.’ On the back of the clipping was the conclusion of 
an article of advice to hostesses: ‘. . . jungle the natives simply peel 
and eat, and so should we! No more worry about knives and forks, 
lefthand or righthand.’ And below this was the first line of a quo- 
tation from Thoreau. 

Mrs. Bridge wrote that Carolyn was playing golf every after- 
noon and had beaten one of the boys who was on the university 
team, that the weather in Kansas City was awfully pleasant this 
time of year, that some man named Genaro had telephoned just 
after she returned to New York but hadn’t left a message, that the 
city was finally widening the street in front of the Junior League 
clubhouse, and that her visit to Kansas City had seemed awfully 
brief. Ruth had remarked on the graft in New York, so Mrs. Bridge 
wrote, ‘Isn’t it awful there’s so much graft? We have it here, too. 
It just makes you wonder about people.’ 

She also mentioned what had been going on socially and what 
events were on the calendar: ‘Wednesday evening the Arlens are 
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staging a cocktail party for Anne who’s off to Wellesley and it 
sounds quite intriguing. Thursday, Madge and I are off to a recital 
given by some folk singer who plays the dulcimer, and then on 
Friday there’s to be a church doing (at which a Moslem will talk!) 
but I’m not sure Ill be able to make it. I’ve been having a siege of 
headaches and they just don’t seem to be able to make heads or tails 
of them. Dr. Stapp told me it’s all mental but that doesn’t make 
sense. Dr. McIntyre (he’s so nice!) thinks it may be an allergy but 
if so I wish they’d hurry up and get together, whatever it is. Then 
next Monday there’s a reception at Crestwood for the McKinney 
girls who’re just back from a month at the Royal Hawaiian. That 
must have been grand...’ 

Ruth chose to answer this letter one night while she was in bed 
with a man named Dowdey whom she had met the previous week. 
She wrestled the pillow away from him and put it behind her back 
in order to sit up more comfortably, and with an airmail pad on her 
knees she began: 

‘The weather in New York has been lovely but otherwise there 
isn’t very much news. I can’t stand my boss because he’s an absolute 
tyrant, but everybody else is nice, and we’re trying out a different 
format that I like better. A man who works across the hall—’ and 
she dropped one hand to give Dowdey a pinch on the buttocks 
‘has been awfully sweet although I don’t know him very well 
yet. I haven’t been going out much lately. I usually come home 
after work and get to bed early. It was marvelous seeing everybody 
in Kansas City.’ Here she paused and tapped the pen against her 
teeth, and finally added that she hoped to visit Kansas City again 
before long. 


Dowdey, having rolled over and raised himself to one elbow, 
was reading the letter with his chin propped on Ruth’s shoulder. 

“Jus’ like I aim to get back to San Antone,” he said, and began 
kissing her throat. 

“Hush,” she said. “And stop. You’re bothering me!” 

“Come on down here and le’s bother all over,” said Dowdey, 


“on account of you can write yo’ little mamma in the mornin’. 
“Cut that out,” said Ruth. “Now cut that out!” 
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“Yo’ mamma look like you?” he asked, sliding his arms around 
her waist. 

“She’s my sister’s mother!” 

And as if by hearing these words she realized what she had 
said, Ruth touched her lover gently and looked down into his un- 
blinking hazel eyes. She caressed the wind wrinkles of his leathery 
face; he became solemn and expectant. 

“T’ll only be a little while,” she said. For a few minutes she sat 
with her knees drawn up to her chin and gazed across the river 
and the buildings on the western shore, and she was able to see her 
home, not as it was now, but ten years before, at a time in her life 
when she would never have thought to say her mother was not her 
own: when she had been as tall as the new evergreen trees in the 
yard, when her brother was a baby. Now this was gone, and it was 
gone forever. She wondered why she was in New York, why she 
would soon give herself to this man for whom she had no feeling. 

“T don’t think it’s her fault,” Ruth whispered, with her head on 
her knees, and when Dowdey asked what she had said she did not 
answer. Presently she sighed and continued with the letter, thank- 
ing her mother for sending a box of oatmeal cookies Harriet had 
baked, and said they were wonderful, though in truth they had 
arrived broken and crushed, and she had sprinkled them on the 
window sill for the pigeons. Having signed the letter with love, 
as she always did, she ordered Dowdey to open his mouth and hold 
out his tongue to lick the envelope. 

“That all?” he asked, grinning, as she leaned across him to 
place the letter on the night table. 

“It depends on what you mean,” Ruth said. She turned out the 
light. When he covered her she was looking across the dark river, 
gravely thinking of her home. 
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IN TRANSIT —1932 


Joe awoke to the sound of bells that in the German city were 
calling the women to a late mass. The clangor of the bells, muted 
and earthlike, swam in the high white room where he lay. Sud- 
denly there was sound, there was light; it was as if the bells tolled 
the light. Light echoed, a light so early and he thought so hectic 
that it was like the last dazzled glare of an electric bulb about to 
go out. It came, as he saw when he raised himself, from two 
sources: from the arched windows where the sun beat from the 
river, and from the big oval mirror which Lilly was holding and 
which caught the light and directed it onto his face, and also of 
course there was the head he had, that he’d got at the party. The 
fat Belgian movie producer who had alternately the face of a baby 
and a thug and who was known, because of his bowler and his 
umbrella and his anglophilisms, as Bert and the lean, dank German 
whom people called Afterbert had given a supper party for Lilly at 
the Veronika. It'd been a splendid if somewhat untidy party and 
afterwards all the waiters had kissed Bert and Afterbert. Joe 
quickly closed his eyes again, then opened them to find the light 
diminished. Lilly laid down the mirror; she put out a hand and 
touched his cheek saying, “Poor Joe, please wake up and tell me 
what I’m going to put on. Please don’t be such a bear in the morn- 
ings. Do all men wake up like that, you sweet? I’ve got a kiss 
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for you, see; isn’t it nice of me when you’re always such a perfect 
bear P” 

The room where he was waking—in the Hotel Europa, in that 
concourse of trees and river and muted foreign sounds—was all of 
a deceiving whiteness. Its high flaking walls were of white and 
solemn plaster only minutely scrolled with gilt; the floor had its 
precise perspective of white and golden marble, as chaste as a 
Vermeer, as awesome, because the lunatic reaches of space led 
nowhere but to a wall or a sealed door, as a Dali. Only the volumi- 
nous satin drapery above the carved ivory-colored bed gave to the 
room its unmistakable air of debauchery. It was as if a bride had 
tossed her veil over the headboard in a hurry to be under the covers. 

“Tt’s time you were up,” Lilly said, raising the mirror by its silver 
handle, dragging a comb through her heavy hair. “It was sweet 
of you to be so nice to Bertie. I was afraid you wouldn’t be. I was 
terrified you’d get American and Baptist all of a sudden but you 
were so nice.” 

Joe put his feet onto the cool floor and with a sigh rose and 
tightened the strings of his pajamas. At the window he stood for a 
moment breathing deeply, then he walked barefoot into the gro- 
tesque bathroom. Tub, basin, commode, all stood on hideous feet, 
were swollen things of yellowish marble and pock-marked silver. 
Water drizzled, with many thumps and rattlings, from the mouths 
of lions; the antic flush of the toilet sent a roar through the walls 
that was like some marauding beast. Joe turned the tap under a 
lion’s maw and watched the tub fill. Dropping his pajamas he 
stood in front of the streaked mirror, flattening his belly, running 
a finger over the small pouches beneath his eyes. A workout was 
what he needed, he thought, some time in one of the innumerable 
gyms in the city where the masseuses were big and tender and who 
would occasionally, while he lay upon their tables, drop their 
heavy breasts upon his back and whisper, “American, American, 
do you like being rubbed ?”—but he remembered, getting into the 
huge tub, the times he’d gone to the one on the Gartenplatz, all 
those roaring young men grimly and yet boisterously heaving 
medicine balls, throwing themselves elaborately and narcissistically 
over the parallel bars, making muscle for some ultimate orgasm of 
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love or power, and how they’d lain dazed and somehow obscene 
in the solarium soaking up the sun like plunder. The sun was an 
obsession with them, it was impossible to get enough of it. They 
would lie in the sun hour upon hour, their hair wet with sweat, 
and sing their party songs. From their talk, their songs, and their 
roistering, sweaty camaraderie, Joe got his first notion of their 
leader as some kind of insane scoutmaster. He was a noisy Gurdjieft 
whose disciples wore uniforms and met in beer gardens and occa- 
sionally beat up somebody on the street. But the young men were 
so jolly, so childlike as they flexed their biceps and tossed their 
medicine balls, and so exceedingly polite to the foreigner who 
punched the leather bag with an entirely American energy and 
who told them about Carpentier’s fight with Bergot in Paris, that 
he was inclined to smile at them. There was a puerile innocence 
about them and a certain dire prep-school violence that made him 
want to say, for all their songs and their didacticisms and their 
callow obscenity in that rape of the sun they made each day on 
the glass-walled roof of the gym, “Well, what'll happen to you is 
that you'll grow up and you'll be ashamed of having been such 
fratters.” But still he’d wonder, for they, younger than he, infi- 
nitely poorer, still unbereft of their intentioned lives, those adoles- 
cents who gazed into some conflagration of aged desire and political 
longing as into the sun’s eye, had a sureness he’d never had. Their 
scheme of a future was an afffront to Joe as he became more certain 
each day that he’d forsaken his. He and Lilly would pass these 
sophomore body-builders and these journeyman soul-makers on 
the historied, complacent streets of the city, and they’d smile gal- 
lantly at Lilly and lift a hand to him in that wry, exalted erection 
of their superior knowledge. 

Joe shaved and then wet and combed his hair, wondering what 
they were going to do with this day. He was bored by the city. 
There was that unnatural juvenile energy about it that made his 
boredom seem terrible to himself. It was a city of the old and the 
young, an open city contested by the young ruddy-faced marchers 
and the fat-necked elders and the mutilated veterans and the vehe- 
ment women in ratty furs and with harpy faces. People begged on 
the streets or they sang marching songs. They caroused or they 
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shouted for deliverance. Last night Afterbert had put an arm 
around his waist and said, “You have got such a nice self and your 
wife is also very pretty, is it only her you care about or what else 
please, please be so good as to tell me now.” To Joe it seemed that 
he’d forsaken himself in coming to this place. He ought to be 
doing something, going somewhere; he ought to be starting on the 
trip he knew he had to make, outward somewhere, backward to 
what he’d been. It was intolerable to him that the hotel was filled 
with nervous English ladies who kept molesting him and Lilly to 
try the baths at the spa. They even intimated that the baths were 
helpful to young married people who were given to quarrelling so 
bitterly in the dining room. 

“Christ my God,” he said to himself as he tied a towel around 
his middle. For one thing, he wanted them to have another child. 
His feelings about this were selfish all right, as Lilly plainly told 
him; but to him it seemed an admirable if an old-fashioned way of 
righting things. Their son, Tom, needed somebody to put him in 
touch with childhood ; he and Lilly needed something to put them 
in touch once again with themselves. They all needed something 
that something new might bring. 

“But I don’t want to have one,” Lilly had said. “It’d make 
everything a bother and mean that we’d have to go home.” 

“I want us to go home, too,” he said then, staring into Lilly’s 
perplexed face. 

“Well, then, you want everything I don’t want. At least what 
you want I don’t want now. That’s the size of it. Wouldn’t I look 
a fright going to have a baby, when dresses are this terrible way ?” 

So they’d stayed in the German city and quarrelled all through 
the spring rains. In their bulging, gee-gawed, virginal hotel suite 
Lilly wept and he opened and closed the windows in order, she said, 
to make her nervous, and then it was only possible in making love 
to be right again for a little while. Once Joe slapped her, she’d 
shouted so, and she told him that she was going to drink iodine. 
Only the fact that all the bottles in the medicine closet in the bath- 
room bore German labels had kept her from doing it; so she'd 
told him later, giggling against him, looking wickedly into his eyes. 
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Eight years of it, Joe thought, a quarter of his life at it and he 
was still eager. What he wanted, as he’d tried to tell Lilly, feeling 
unutterably foolish under her contemplation, was to make love— 
not just what she interpreted the expression to mean—but to make 
it in the purest, most gigantic sense, to create it. “You don’t always 
make it only in bed,” he told her. “I love you—that’s there; and we 
do this and that’s there, too. I want us to have it all, can you see 
that?” 

“What’s all?” Lilly would ask, quickly warm with wanting to 
know, suddenly like a child asking to know. “I think we have all 
of it, sometimes—whatever you mean by all of it. Only it’s a 
thing you can’t simply make by saying let’s do it.” 

It would embarrass her to talk of these matters, and to cover 
her embarrassment she'd take care to be very generous in bed in 
the overwhelming bedroom, and lying against him she'd say, “Yes, 
Joe, this is it, I think this is it, I’m sure it’s what we've got.” 

In the bathroom Joe looked at his body once more, surveying 
it with pride and careful consideration. It gave him comfort to 
know of it. “Or what else please,” he thought, “please be so good 
as to tell me now.” He walked into the bedroom and for a moment 
watched Lilly who was lying on her stomach on the bed, a thin 
ochre-colored book propped on the pillow. She raised herself for 
his kiss and said, “Oh, you do feel so nice. You’re marvelous after 
you ve shaved.” 

Rolling over, she lifted one slender naked leg and examined her 
embroidered slipper. “I don’t like being sandpapered when you 
kiss me.” The book was lodged in the pillow, she lowered her leg. 

“Do you like it when I kiss you, ordinarily ?” 

She shook her hair and smiled up at him. “T like it all the time, 
really. I love being kissed.” 

“Where’s Tom ?” he asked, stretching out beside her, encircling 
her body. 

“Kridelein took him to the park. I asked her to.” 

“So early ?” 

“Tt isn’t early. He was being a nuisance again. Herr Dryer sent 
a boy up here while I was still in bed—you wouldn’t wake up, I 
tried to wake you up—and said Tom was downstairs fooling 
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around with the piano in the ballroom. Being a perfect nuisance 
to everybody. Then Herr Dryer came himself puffing and blow- 
ing—Joe, he looks just like a squirrel in his morning-coat—and said 
would I come and get Tom. I said, look here, you wake me up, I 
think you’re being a perfect nuisance. Just then Kridelein came in 
and I said do please get the child and take him to the park. I 
loathe that woman.” 

“She seems all right,” Joe said. “Tom likes her.” 

“She’s such a cow,” Lilly answered. “If I had hips like that I'd 
throw myself in the river.” 

“She has nice hair. She has pretty German looks.” 

“How old do you think she is, Joe?” Lilly asked. 

He picked up the American edition of the Herald Tribune, a 
day old (he thought: a day gone, where did it go, or what else 
please, please be so good as to tell me now), that Fraulein Kridelein 
had brought in. “About your age I guess,” he said. 

“Are you trying to be funny, Joe? I think you're horrid.” 

“Don’t use that word ‘horrid,’ Lilly. I knew you were going to 
pick it up sooner or later. I knew it in England.” 

“Well, don’t pull my leg then. I don’t like being told I’m not 
young anymore.” 

“Are we old, is that it?” Joe asked. “Besides I like pulling your 
leg. Will you let me a little?” 

“Do you want some coffee? I’ve rung for it.” 

“I want some coffee and I’d like to pull your leg a little.” 

“Do you love me, Joe?” 

“All the time. I can’t get out of it.” 

She gave him a look, rather startled and pleased, and raised her- 
self on one elbow. “What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean it both ways. I have to and I can’t help it, I guess.” 

“Oh,” Lilly said. “Then everything’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Everything’s fine. What’s that book you're reading?” 

Lilly reached for the pamphlet. It was the English libretto to 
Tristan and Isolde. They'd heard the opera recently in the city. 
“Tt’s the translation,” she said. “I didn’t understand a word of what 
was going on and I wanted to know. Those two tremendous fat 
people howling at each other. Wasn’t it lucky I wore my beaded 
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dress and knew that everyone was looking at me? ‘Oh Tristan, my 
treacherous darling!’” she recited; “isn’t that absurd, isn’t that 
wonderful, Joe? Oh, Joe, my treacherous darling!” Crouched on 
her knees, her velvet dressing gown crinkling under his fingers, 
she put her arms around his neck and kissed him. “Treacherous, 
treacherous,” she murmured. “Aren’t you ashamed to’ve teased me 
about being old like Kridelein? I don’t want to be old, not for 
the longest time. Treacherous, treacherous Joe. Isn’t that absurd? 
If you're going to do that, please pull down the blinds. I don’t like 
it when there’s light. I’ve got a secret, Joe, the loveliest one. I 
don’t think I’ll tell you now, you’re such a treacherous darling. . . .” 

Everyone in that city seemed dead, enamored of the sun. Their 
faces were ablaze with the warmth of sunlight, their plump, know- 
ing faces and their fleshy bodies gleamed with it, their hair held it. 
When they walked by the river, the pretty girls and the young men 
rigid with their knowledge, holding within themselves the premo- 
nition of a sweet catastrophe, it was as if the river itself were a 
distillation of the sun. It lay there golden and glittering, warm and 
rolling, under the gray stone bridges. Lilly and Joe lay on the white 
beaches also, surrounded by the golden bodies that sprawled in the 
sunlight, watching the molten river. The castle, that thing of stone 
and green reflected light, was up there, too, as silent and portentous 
as a thought. For Joe this city was the most alive and at the same 
time the deadest place he’d ever known; it held, in the gap between 
the twin ranges of mountains and between castle and river, all the 
beleaguered past and all the contaminated present. Beggars, vet- 
erans in rags and with boils on their necks that were like craters, lay 
in the sun next to youths in handkerchief-size bathing suits. Harlots 
were as fond of the sunlight as any plump girl slithering out of her 
underwear and into her bathing suit, all under her dress, her arms 
raising and twining in the duress of the sun. 

Or in the evenings they wandered through the gardens of the 
spa, leaning against the white baroque buildings which were like 
the architecture of a dream, dead white, carved in a thousand un- 
reasonable shapes, and they sat on the grass with always on every 
side the laughing, knowing youths—and they listened to the out- 
door concerts. All the fountains would be lit, now green, now blue, 
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now an unbelievable silvery-yellow, and the music would come 
from beneath the paltry colonade, issuing forth from the bleached 
band-shell. After a while Tom, who never was put to bed at a 
decent time in the foreign city, would nod and finally fall asleep 
in Lilly’s arms, Joe would watch his son and Lilly and see the 
people strolling in and out of the splash of light, the spray of color 
from the fountains, and wonder what transformed them. Their 
secret, their bursting awareness of power was what intimidated 
him, shamed him, made him yearn for something to equal it. It 
was an almost sexual emotion; he longed to enter, to penetrate, and 
at the same time to conquer. He became, in those moments, a rapt 
watcher of a conjured scene. The shifting lights, the spraying 
water that itself magicked the lights, the hovering music, the 
smell of the young girls as they aimlessly drifted by him, whisper- 
ing, their solid brown legs flicking in their skirts, glancing stealth- 
ily and, as it seemed, contemptuously at him because he could never 
know what they knew, or ever again be as young as they and as 
sure of himself—those evenings in the gardens of the spa, always 
under a threat of rain, were agonizing to Joe. What did it do to 
them, what made these young people so suddenly and miraculously 
sure? It couldn’t be that frenzied little man, that slack and bene- 
less face he’d seen in the newspaper pictures. Whatever it was, Joe 
envied these boys and girls, and he could also be angered by them. 
They seemed to require something of him, a response, a gesture, a 
commitment; he was never so fully aware that he’d thrown away 
his life, left his life, denied every ambition as he was in the midst 
of this youth. As he watched them the image of his father would 
form in his mind, the old man at the Randolph Hotel with his 
underlings and his petitioners gathered around him drinking his 
whiskey ; and, hearing in his memory the sound of the pumps in the 
oilfields, that and the vision of his father furnished him with all he 
needed to know of fulfillment. 

Then on a night in the gardens, as the music poured from the 
shell starkly white against the dark beeches—they were playing 
something of Debussy’s, a watery, shimmery music so matched to 
the fountains and lights, so complementary to the dazed, secretive, 
somnolent attitudes of the boys and girls stretched out on the cool 
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grass, some of them making love, fondling and whispering and 
gazing around them with their own lurking, furtive knowledge in 
their changing-colored eyes; the boys with their leather breeches 
and their shirts open at the neck, the girls with embroidered blouses 
or else brave khaki shirts against which their breasts pushed to wel- 
come the sudden gusts of breeze or the casual, sun-darkened hands 
that went exploring (for everyone to see, to consider, in that lit and 
watered blaze of night when the music was like a presence to be 
felt)—something happened. 

Joe saw shapes suddenly between himself and the music, felt 
Lilly’s hand tighten on his arm. Tom had awakened and was star- 
ing through the mists of the fountains toward the band-shell. A 
shoal of bodies quickly formed; the young men and the placid, 
secretive girls had risen, were shouldering their way toward the 
already diminishing music. Shouts came, and laughter, as several 
of the elderly English ladies screamed with alarm and maiden 
ferocity at such a vulgarity as was happening. The young people, 
and not only the young—for Joe saw that many of them were men 
and women in usual dresses and summer-wilted business suits— 
were marching in a phalanx to the band-shell. The music stopped. 
A young man in /ederhosen, with a ruddy face and with eyes that 
seemed only mischievous and jovial, had pushed his way to the 
podium, had shoved aside the conductor in his swallowtail coat, and 
was roaring and laughing to the crowd, raising his heavy arms to 
acknowledge the applause of his comrades. It was as if one of those 
carved clocks had sprung its trick, and somebody had been thrust 
through one door and somebody else had lurched mechanically out 
of another. “A song,” the young man was shouting, “we are going 
to have a song now. There has been enough of this music for the 
present, my friends. I invite you all to sing with us.” He looked 
evangelical, Joe thought, as harmless and jovial as a Y.M.C.A. 
games-master, First the young people commenced the song, then 
it was caught up by everybody. It filled the night. They sang of 
the fatherland, of the new world that was making, of their leader, 
and of their own joy in their new faith, the new redemption, the 
new civilization, They sang with loud, sure voices and they 
clumped each other on the shoulders, and the voices of the girls 
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were harsh and their faces transfixed, as in the act of love. What 
they saw in the glowing dark with their visionless eyes was the real 
finger at the breast, the true fondler under the skirt. Their rising 
voices, tossed on the night as if by wind, wove patterns of their 
profound and secret knowledge, so that Joe, hearing, holding Lilly 
in the protection of his arms, pulling Tom’s head down against 
his shoulder, feeling the boy’s shuddering movements against him 
and smelling his warm babyish breath, could invent the stories of 
these singers’ freshly consecrated lives. This was youth, this was 
what it meant to know; he listened and could at the same moment 
of hearing capture and reject the magic element in which they 
existed. He felt anger, such a surge of it that Lilly cried out under 
his grasp, and he also felt a desolation so complete, so compounded 
of nostalgia for what he’d lost and for what he’d relinquished, that 
tears came to his eyes and Tom, freeing himself, looked up and said, 
“Joe, why are you crying? What makes you do that? Lilly, tell him 
to stop.” “Be still,” Joe said, and pulled the boy against his shoulder 
once more. The rage, mounting in his throat like a gorge, was not 
of a sort that he could explain, not to Lilly or his son; it was icy 
with a knowledge of exile or of drowning, as though a ship passed 
and nobody saw or heard him or else they were busy with their own 
passage, and he raged against the ship. 

The singing was finished—it left a ponderous, drunken silence 
in the gardens—and one of the young men who had been standing 
during the interruption, his face contorted with song, came over to 
Joe and pumped his hand with the curiously formal and somehow 
insulting intonation that many Europeans can give the action, a 
grasping of the extremities of the fingers, a jerking up and down as 
violent as an assault and as meaningless as a glance. “You are an 
American, I suppose,” he said, bowing affectedly to Lilly and 
touching Tom’s head genially and with all the good will of a man 
who has just been impressive to himself. The young man, in leder- 
hosen, a pink flower stuck through one of the buttonholes of his 
Byronically open shirt, his head swivelling from the revelers to his 
confrontants to the silent, dispossessed musicians, his fresh face 
looking as if he’d been pole-axed, whispered against Joe’s ear like 
a confidential drunk— 
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“That was a song for a new world. Ask me, I am a student; I 
can tell you what it means. You were very privileged to hear it. 
Look at those Jews there—they know, I assure you of that. Do you 
believe me? Asa student I tell you I think Jews are not going to be 
so important any more. Do they look important? All Jews look 
important but these Jews are not looking so important now—please 
observe. You had better look out when your American Jews begin 
to look so important. Do you believe me?” 

“You're crazy,” Joe said. “I think all of us are Jews in one way 
or another. And I think you are, too. Do you believe me?” 

The young man blushed and looked undecided whether to hit 
Joe or to defend himself with argument. Joe felt himself measured 
up and down for a blow or for debate. “What do you mean clearly, 
please?” asked the righteous boy. “Is that a joke? I don’t believe 
you had better insult me or make jokes here. I swear to you that I 
am not a Jew. We are not fond of that sort of joke.” But as he 
talked and then unfolded a smile that was first anguished and then 
widened with a sort of stupid suavity, he strove to condescend, to 
regain his former jollity. It was a form of dialectic which he ap- 
peared to permit himself; with his rosy looks and as he visibly 
blinked and smiled the candor into his eyes he became a martyr to 
ignorance. “Let us forget it,” he said. “Come have a drink of wine. 
My comrades have fine Nackenheimer.” No one—he made it clear 
—could be either wrong or angry or a Jew who had such forebear- 
ance. He was ready to forgive the world if he was to possess it. 

It began, at that moment, silently to rain. The rain came as a 
disgrace to the fountains, obscuring the light and pattern of their 
fall. It drizzled from the young man’s fair hair and rolled from his 
leather breeches as he stood uncomprehending and smiling his 
smile of perfect knowledge and forgiveness. He seemed to weep 
with the sadness of his mission, which was only of wanting to be 
believed. Joe moved with Lilly and Tom away and through the 
gardens, jostling against the demonstrators who hurried for cover. 
The rain fell over the perverted beeches, clipped and preened to 
such unnatural attitudes, fell over the monstrous buildings that 
might have been invented by a demoniacal Hans Anderson, fell 
endlessly and silently through all the city; and the city, under the 
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assault, recoiled into itself—lights disappeared, dissolved, the build- 
ings shouldered each other into the darkness, and even the trams 
seemed to hurtle blindly toward some sheltering hole. 


Back at their hotel Lilly discovered that her satin slippers had 
been so soiled by rain and mud and the grass on which they’d sat 
that she was nearly inconsolable; she meant to wear those slippers, 
she wailed, to Bert’s dinner on the next evening. It was long after 
midnight and she stood naked on the white and golden marble 
holding her betrayed slippers in her hand, asking what might be 
done, imploring Joe to save her and her slippers. But always in her 
whims and pretensions she seemed to satirize herself, and she did 
so now: she let her face and her asking body assume some myth- 
ology of betrayal—Europa after the bull, Io after Jupiter who hadn’t 
been so much fun after all. Joe knew that Lilly had a wit and that, 
as in her pictures, it was silent. Her looks and her eyes told him 
now that what she was demanding wasn’t important, but that she 
asked it for a purpose. She wanted every part of her to be taken 
seriously, and for that reason she invented absurdities to test him. 
He’d long recognized that she only made them out of a boredom 
as great as his own, as if when their own lives had become so unim- 
portant she couldn’t bear to have significant desires. 

In the morning he went out and explored block after block of 
the still rainy city until he found a petrol station that would sell him 
a small quantity of the fluid for cleaning Lilly’s slippers. He took 
it back to her in an empty Chanel flask which she’d drained for 
that purpose; and laughing, cajoling him, she offered him pity 
and pieces of her breakfast bacon for having been so silly. 

Joe stepped into the trousers that the hotel valet had laid out on 
the bed. As he straightened his stiff shirt and buttoned his fly with 
one hand he reached for the cocktail on the bureau. He watched 
Lilly’s face in the mirror of her dressing table. She was abstractedly 
brushing her short, heavy hair, and he could hear the electricity that 
it gave out. She laid down the brush and came to him and began to 
knot his tie. It was then she told him her secret. 

“Joe,” she said, “I’ve got news for you. I don’t suppose you're 
going to like it.” 
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“Well, that’s no news,” Joe said, trying to make it sound 
uninvolved. 

“Bert’s going to announce it tonight at the party. I’m telling 
you now so that you won’t throw a fit when you hear. Throw it 
now, if you’re going to. I’m going to make a picture. Bert’s asked 
me—it’s all arranged. It’s a lovely part. .I do everything.” 

“What do you do?” he asked. Lilly had an ability for anticipat- 
ing his anger, so that if he succumbed to it he was made to feel 
obvious. 

“Oh, it isn’t so much what I’ll do but what I’ll wear and look 
like. And I’m going to talk. I’m going to talk in German.” She 
grimaced and put her arm around his neck. “Isn’t that amazing?” 

“But you can’t speak German, Lilly,” Joe said. 

“Maybe I don’t but I will,” she answered. “I can memorize my 
lines—Bert’ll help me—and anyway I’m going to play an English 
girl, this girl in a theatrical troupe who gets involved with a baron 
or a count or something who’s a fiend, so my accent won’t matter 
particularly. Bert says I’ll be piquant. I adore that word. Maybe 
we'll get Von Stroheim. It depends a lot on you, Joe.” 

“How’s that?” he asked. “I don’t see how it depends on me.” 

Lilly laughed and he watched the satire begin on her face. “I 
mean that you’ve got to say yes, you’ve got to let me—and then 
you ve got to give Bert some money.” 

“Have we come to the news that I’m not going to like, or is 
there more?” 

“It’s going to be quite a lot of money,” Lilly said. 

“T haven’t got quite a lot of money.” 

“You can get it.” 

“Please tell me where.” 

“Wherever it’s to be got, of course. Your father’s got a lot. You 
could ask your mother again. Good Lord, Joe, it’s going to be yours 
someday, so why not now?” 

“Do you ever read the newspapers?” he asked. 

“Of course I do, only I don’t take them seriously. People are 
always getting poor and other people are always getting richer. 
I’ve been poor before—mother and I were always poor. You get 
used to it. It’s just like being unhappy.” 
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“Do you mean that you’ve got used to that ? To being unhappy ?” 

“No, I'll never get used to that, Joe. Sometimes I think you try 
to make me.” 

“Why should I do that?” he asked, taking the tie irritably from 
her fingers and turning toward her mirror. 

She drank from his cocktail with a look of exasperation spread- 
ing over her features. “Because you've got that terrible moral 
streak in you. You think everything matters, and I know that not 
much does. And I think, now that I’m saying it, that I’m more 
moral, whatever you call it, than you. I know what I’m about, I 
take my consequences. I take them every day and you only think 
about those you ought to’ve taken. This is an awful Martini, Joe. 
I wish you wouldn’t order them from room service. It makes me 
feel as if I'd got tombstones in my mouth.” 

“Can you understand that these are bad times?” he asked. 
“You know my father’s having it bad.” 

“And why shouldn’t he?” she said. “He’s always had it good 
before. Things change and change back again. That’s something 
you don’t know—you’re always expecting that hell’s going to open 
up tomorrow. Oil doesn’t go away, at least not for a long time. 
That’s the lovely part about it. It must be marvelous having all that 
money under the ground. I can’t think of your sweet father with- 
out seeing him there, that nice man that you’re going to be like, 
and I don’t even mind if you lose your hair like him, he’s such a 
nice bear—without seeing him sitting over all that money.” 

“Naturally that’s all there is to it for you... .” 

“Don’t be sly with me, Joe. It isn’t so much money I want.” 

“T don’t want you to make a picture,” he said. “I want us to go 
home and be somebody again. I want us to have a life.” 

“And so do I,” she answered. “If I make this picture and it’s 
good, it might mean that they'll want me back again. It might 
mean anything.” 

“That isn’t what I want.” 

“Well, there you are. I knew we'd come to that.” 

In the taxi Lilly refused to argue any more. She’d made up 
her mind—and her face, she implied—and she wasn’t going to let 
anything spoil the evening for her. Crossing her legs and tossing 
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the wrap back from her bare shoulders she hummed a tune, and at 
last she put her hand through Joe’s arm. “It isn’t that much 
money,” she whispered. “Don’t forget to congratulate Bert. This 
is their fifteenth anniversary, his and Hugo’s. Don’t be a bear. 
Isn’t it grotesque?” 

Bert’s villa was down by the river in a grove of beech and plane 
trees, far from the outskirts of the city. A curving road wound 
down to the house, which was a one-story, squarish structure with 
wide terraces and iron balconies. It looked like a chalet that had 
somehow been marooned on the bank of the river and like an 
American roadhouse. 

Bert, who had once been called the greatest cinema director in 
Europe, came toward them, waddling down the steps of the ter- 
race. He was a picture of well-being—even his little black mustache, 
rakishly curled at the tips, and the wine-red web of his fat cheeks 
set him off. He was an absurd caricature of a British sergeant-major, 
and to Joe he looked more than ever like a depraved baby. “Ah, 
Lilly,” Bert said, shaking his head from side to side, “you’ve come 
—you’re just in time. Please observe the marvelous twilight. How 
lucky we are. Do you admire crepuscular things? And Joseph, 
hello, old soul, how well you Americans look in dinner jackets.” 

“Please pay me a compliment, Herr Flack,” Lilly said. “My 
husband doesn’t appreciate them as I do.” 

“Right you are,” Bert said agreeably. “You always look lovely, 
my dear Lilly.” 

“That isn’t a very good one. My husband can pay me better 
ones than that.” 

“T have never been anyone’s husband, you see,” Bert replied with 
a generous laugh. 

The rooms, opening onto terraces, and the terraces, dropping 
onto the beach, were filled. Servants bore trays of drinks. People 
danced and laughed and chattered, making agreeable sounds above 
the river. Joe looked at a woman who had a boy’s haircut and 
great ponderous breasts, breasts of so extraordinary a nature, of 
such a roundness and heaviness that she appeared to have borne 
them, like spectacular fruits. These people, he saw, were very 
different from the others he’d known in the city. No gymnasts 
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here, no students, no beggars. They might have fallen from the 
sky, so strange they were. 

“Let’s go into the house,” Lilly said. “It’s chilly out here. It’s 
getting dark.” 

Bert and his wary friend Hugo drew them into a large room. 
Joe and Lilly stood before an open window, and the white-bellied 
curtains blew in and out. The river air, tasting of smoke and tar, 
streamed in. Far off, they heard some lost child on the beach. The 
whistle of a passing barge shrieked above the tango the orchestra 
was playing. 

Lilly’s eyes glittered with anticipation. She watched the dancers 
and impatiently tapped her foot. Joe handed her a glass of cham- 
pagne; he watched her take one sip and then another and then 
absently set the glass aside. The dancers swerved in and out of the 
light cast by the crystal chandeliers. The long summer twilight 
still lingered in the room, and it was strange with the electric 
lights burning and the people dancing the tango in their elaborate 
evening dress. 

“Ts it done,” Joe asked, “to have dancing before dinner ?” 

“There has to be something to do, hasn’t there ?” Lilly answered, 
“and after all, it’s nine o'clock. It’s time to tango really.” 

After a while, because to be that was the only way he could find 
of separating himself from the party and still becoming sufficiently 
involved in it, Joe was drunk. The drink gave him no release. As 
always with him it turned him deeper into himself, until at last 
he seemed to see all outward happenings as through an opening 
that had been laid into himself. Each scene, each face took on the 
peculiar color of his narrowed perception. Everything on the outer 
edges of his vision was dark. He, standing somewhere, holding a 
glass in his hand, was aware of an involvement of people around 
Lilly and Bert. Lilly stood talking in the center of the room, her 
hand on Bert’s arm, and Joe could hear her light, careful, sardonic 
laughter. They were discussing the picture they were going to 
make. Suddenly Lilly and Bert turned to smile to him, as if they 
gazed toward some source of fulfillment. Both, Joe thought, wore 
a certain almost housewifely look, careful and considering. It was 
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as if they held out their hands together for the fat clink of coins 
to fall. 

But as he watched her he was filled with a realization of his 
own unfairness, What Lilly asked of him, what she was always 
asking, wasn’t money. She asked only that he give her back her- 
self, and sometimes—what did it matter ?—money was a part of 
the price or a part of the gift. He was impelled to move toward her. 
Then, because he was drunk or because she still held onto Bert’s 
sleeve, he halted and frowned. He saw that she wasn’t wearing a 
petticoat under her dress. The light behind her made her shadowed 
legs look like elegant scissors. She caught his frown from across 
the room, and the smile left her face. As Joe walked up she said, 
“My husband is looking at my legs.” 

Joe took her by the arm. He believed that he was smiling, but 
her face didn’t answer. Angrily he clenched his fingers about her 
wrist. 

“Respond to me,” he said. 

“Don’t be a fool,” Lilly said through her teeth. “I respond to 
what I like. Why did you get drunk P” 

“It’s twelve o'clock,” he answered. “It’s time to get drunk. 
Would you like to dance the tango?” 

Lilly went to dance with Hugo. She straightened Joe’s tie and 
left him sitting on a gilt couch. The river wind blew in upon him 
and he watched Lilly and Hugo weave among the swirling dancers. 

He became aware that a woman was sitting on the couch beside 
him. As he turned to look at her she said, “You have a nice voice 
when you speak, please speak to me a little. I have been left quite 
alone.” 

The woman was rather fat and wore a great deal of strange 
jewelry, which seemed to have been manufactured of bent spoons 
and rocks and wires and shells. 

“My name is Schum,” the woman said, in a pedantic, good- 
natured way. “I am the Frau Profesor Schum. My husband is 
somewhere about. But I cannot tell you why we are here. This 
is not a place one usually comes.” 

As she fingered her absurd jewelry and looked at him with her 
dark, strong eyes, he felt not so drunk anymore. There was an 
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intelligence about her and an intensity behind her good humor. 
He recognized that the intensity came of her imperfect command 
of English: she could say, it seemed, only the important things. 

“I can understand that,” he answered. “I don’t know whether 
they’re celebrating their anniversary or the fact that I’m giving 
money for their picture. In any case I’ve got rather drunk. I hope 
you don’t mind.” 

“Are they things to become drunk over?” she asked. 

“I didn’t mean that I'd got drunk over either of them.” 

“I supposed that you did. You do not approve of the picture ?” 

“I don’t approve of it.” 

“And I assume you don’t approve of Herr Flack, his life?” 

“It’s no life. There isn’t any real thing about it.” 

“It is very hard to have a life with real things about it. Perhaps 
Herr Flack has his own way of being real. He and his friend have 
been against the world, I think. Perhaps that is being real after 
all. It is very odd. Perhaps to drink is to become real for a little 
while.” 

Joe didn’t answer. He was watching Hugo. Hugo had con- 
ceived a magnificent idea. With the codperation of the guests, he 
announced, he was going to create something splendid. It would 
surely be the climax, the finale, of dada. He proposed that they all 
form a human collage. 

Frau Schum smiled at Joe. “I think what we are trying to do 
is make our lives real. Look around you—this city, everything. We 
are all trying to become real. We are going against the world also. 
How else do you explain us? My husband is a good man and he 
believes that his Hitler is going to make us real. I, too, believe that. 
But I am only a woman and I am not concerned so much with 
being made real.” 


The guests were all eager for the game. The dance floor was 
cleared, the musicians began to play a jazz tune. Hugo strode up 
and down the floor pondering his composition. He lay several 
couples flat on the Chinese carpets and interspersed their bodies 
with candlesticks and several horns obtained from the musicians. 
Sheets of newspaper and some rich furs, a lavender wig, a waist- 
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coat were spread over people and objects. A fat lady was given a 
potted plant to hold in the crevice of her thighs. 

Joe watched as Hugo chose Lilly to be the center of the collage. 
He and Bert helped her pick her way across the recumbent bodies 
and through the maze of furniture and lighted candles, and after 
much decision and consultation they placed her in the position of 
Velasquez’ Venus across the bodies of two elderly gentlemen with 
many medals and ribbons on their chests. Lilly lay leaning on one 
elbow, and Hugo ran madly about the room searching for his 
walking stick. It was needed elsewhere. 

He returned with his walking stick. Lilly received his nod and 
struck her pose again. The collage was complete. 

On their way back to the hotel Joe insisted on stopping at a cafe, 
and Lilly was very angry watching him drink. Finally she per- 
suaded him to leave. Hours later he found himself on his feet in 
the dark of their bedroom. He was opening one bureau drawer 
after another. When he awoke, on his feet, in the dark grotesque 
room, he couldn’t remember what had made him rise from the bed 
and begin to search. 


But Lilly seemed to know. Waking, she said: 
“You fool. Because we have each other, Joe, doesn’t mean we 
can’t have something else.” 


Four Clay Putman short stories have been included in annual “Best” anthologies. Borfi 
in Quapaw, Oklahoma, in 1924, Putman studied at Stanford and Cornell. He is now an 
assistant professor of Language Arts at San Francisco State College. 

His first novel, The Ruined City, from which the above is excerpted, will be published 
by McGraw-Hill in February. 





PLAYWRIGHT AT WORK 


William Saroyan—of whom there is practically nothing more 
to be said—speaks for itself: “Here are two plays: incomplete: 
1. Cat, Mouse, Man, Woman. 2. The Accident. 

You can make it known they are incomplete, or skip it, as you 
prefer. They are complete enough, too. In the case of The Accident, 
there is a penned-in last-page addition, but you can omit it, if you 
prefer.” 

We prefer to print them exactly as he gave them to us so that 
you may see where he changed his mind, where he left off and at 
what time, where he recommenced and where he was when he 
wrote them. (He was in New York for the production of The Cave 
Dwellers when he began Cat, Mouse, Man, Woman and back home 
in Malibu when he wrote The Accident.) 

In the play about the animals, both human and domesticated, 
he lights into—with a wry smile, we fancy—the Noachian dilemma 
of men and women, cats and dogs; and in The Accident he turns 
his enormous compassion, for which he is so famous, to a tragedy 
of two boys on the side of a mountain. “I just heard about it on the 
radio,” he says. “This morning I read about it in the paper, and I 
prayed for the people involved. Now, it’s over, and I just can’t let 
it go.” 

-_ 
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Cat, Mouse, Man, Woman 
A Pla 


The animals are seated on- aabenchs 


be BERR OE 
~heifacircles men snd—woMrery actors and actresses, dressed : 
and made-up to represent é great variety of animals 2 wp ero kanaons 
-ts-—2is@ the animal man, male, one female, appropriately 


costumed. - 


Cat woman}. leaves the bono}, steps. forward. Mouse {men 
follows. The Cat moves, and actst like a cat, and~—speaks—lite-one. 
The Mouse moves, and. acts,~like a mouse 





you always, 





Cat: I dare you to run. 

Mouse: Why? 

Cat: So I can catch ‘you. 

Mouse: I don!t enjoy being caught. 

Cat: I'll look a SE Kae Kaad. otent, Kaw 
Mouse: No. Your legs are longer. 

Cati I'll shut my eyes, I'll count to ten. 

Mouse: No, there's ‘nowhere to run. 

Cat: One. Two. 

Mouse: No, it's pleasure for you but it's pain for me. 
Cat: Three. Four. 

Mouse: Why ask me to-run?’ Ask the Dog, te-suan. 

Cat: Who? 

rouse Dogs 4 EI ag 

Cat: My hated emengy ttre-tdtot—antmaits~ 


Mouse: Tell a Have fun together. Run and catch. I 
don't fesl well. I just wm: ” be furtive, and furry. 


Cat: Are you a boy or: RS girl mouse? 


Mouse: Boy. And.your 





Cat, page 2 
Cat: ~Giwel. In this connection,.cat and oy. a 
pirl, have you perhaps a thought, wild and wicked? 


Mouse: I doubt it. The thought is‘ there 


ete ee pa 
f course,abut .the wild and wicked of it---I-don't see how ey 
coudd b one. en 


Cat: Does the thought appeal to yout ateeti 


Houses Appeal, yes. To me, of course. But os it doesnt & 
vou,,it doesn't matter that to me. ———— 


Cat: JRHESM why? You're a boy. 


Mouse: I haven't been feeling good. 





Cat: A boy is a boy fe Sm bezingto feel good 


. s the “apueelitia thought becomes more and more 
appealing. 


Mouse: I told you the thousht appeals to me. Even when 
, as I feel now, the thousht appeals to me, but 
ust isn't enough, as xan zourset+—knew 


Cat: Why isn't it enough? 


Mouse: “The thought concerns you ,mydeer—tedyp and if it 
doesn't appeal to you, if 
Kk Se norhing more than a trifling annoyance to you, where the devil 
is my pride, my fantasy of size, and skill, and boyishness? 
| me 
Cat: Why should it appeal to gfmm.uniess you make it 


/\ appeal to me? I ama girl. 
Mouse: Of another order entirely.. Cat. There. are Sefer. 


mop for the wild and. wicked*of tam boy, 


Cat: Really? 





Mouse: We think so. 


. Cat: I ronder. Both of ‘you so small,—i-—mean, and so 
nearly the same, T_suppose—in-—many—thingey3ca matt Srreme, aceel heal, 


Mouse: Themp(is enough difference)for all practical purposes. 


Cat: Flease don't use that vulgar word, I cantiot stand 
vulgarity. 


Mouse; Difference? 


Cats No. Practical. Who in the -gorld wants to be 
practical? Who wants to have a practical purpose. 


ge Reo ete er A Mice do. ct pane, Actor, Corry worly, 


‘Cat: And-men. Those ee me creatures. 





Cat, page 3 
Mouse; Then, why do you: live with them? 


Cat: I live with them inthe open, at any rate. You 

with them, too, but in hiding. 

Mouse: We're not hypocrites. 

Cat: We are, and proud of it. (The Mouse walks around.the 
studying Mies cer.? What is your decision? 

Mouse: No. 

Cat: Don't you like me? 


Mouse: Love FOG, OVO FO LOSe= Fae 

Cat: Well? 

Miouse: Know you, mmen-spou-lanew—yorr hate epee 
Cat: You do not know me. 

Mouse: *® Know you <ood. You're a cat. You.want me to 
my lid, give over to the wild and wicked thought, and then 
I am busiest and most- confused you want to stop me cold. 


Cats Not at all. 





Mouse: You lie. 





hy Cat: eX The oe cat? he. 


Mouse: You want me to forget and fake a fool of myself, ‘so 
you can have the pleasure of 
in that awful silence only you can create, 


Cat: Now, really? Aren't you letting your imacination 
run avay with you? 


Mouse: And just when I am ready to abandon all hope, you 


turn avay, pretend to be bored with the whole thing, so that I aoe 
—tti? berin to hope again, to believe I may still escape, and 


be a free mouse asain, at when I-try, I am caught again, 

have only. deceiveg me, teased me, for your own gmsenent - Wh, 4p- 

Lh pritee? ? Parton Lprit WOR LAT PCR - 
Cat: W111 yof never learn?’ If you don't want to be 

treated like a mouse, don't act like a mouse. 


Mouse; I am a mouse, end I am not acting. 

Cats: You make me laugh. Really, you do. Ub ! 
Mouse; You? Laugh? You never laugh. Goodbye, 
Cat: Well, can't we at least talk? 

Mouse: Talk with the Dog. (The Mouse returns to the bench.) 
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Cat: Mr. Bow-Wow? 


nog!” Get a load of her, will you? Get a load of tha% 1 ora, 
gerare-dumey . 


Cat: lord Fido’ 
Dog: Mr. Bow-Wow, Lord Fido. What next? 
Cat: Rover. Reti~covern-Razer. 
— ee 
Doga~ Don't enjoy yourself at my expense, please. 
Horse; Retdeoxen Rover was next. You asked me and I told you. 
Cat: I would a word with you, Prince. 
Horse: She would a word with you, Prince. 
Dog: Not at my expense please I said. 
Horse: Ah, Dog, the Gat wants to speak to you. 
Dog: I know all about the Gat. 
Cat to Horse: Tell him he doesn't. 
Horse to Dog: The Gat says you don't know all about her. 
Dog: Tell the Gat I don't condescend. 
Horse; He don't condescend. 
Cat: What does he mean? Ae’, 
—— 


Dog: ~<-mee® I'm above making small talk with a cat. I'm not 
that kind of dog. 


Cat: I'll sak thank you to speak to me when I speak to you. 
I'm speaking to the Horse. 


Horse: She's speaking to me. 


Dog: What are you, a fairy or something? That's a cat. 
A female cat. A female of a female order. Weren't you brought 
up in a@ barn? Why do you talk to theGat? 


Horse: I'm eo f 
Cd 


Dog: I don't u 
know how big you are, even. I daresay you believe you're no" 
bigger than a mouse. 





re 


4 Horse: Of course I'm no bigger than a nonse. SLL fore hage 
ane so has the mouse. We're exactly the same size. 


Dog: Your ignorance is unbelievable. 





Horse: Who asked you to believe 1” 
Cat: Mr. Bow-Wow. 

Get away from me. 

Make me. 

You're asking for it. 

I dare you. 

Careful, Gat. 

Cat: I'm too clever for you, too swift, too superior. 

Dog: That dia it! 

He seizes her, embraces her, whtte She struggles with 
every muscle in her body. He bites-kisses her on the neck, 
lets go, amd Ghe dances off in a kind of frenzy, then stops. 

Cat: Oooh, how I hate you. 

Bird: lLooked more like love to me. 

Cats: Bird, Bamd, when gam wil fpeernt 

Bird: Learn what? 


Cat: Not to sing. It makes such a fool of you. It's 
really in such bad taste. 


Bird: Who sang? Whre+s~singine?- 


Cat: You sang only a moment ago---about. love. Why don't 
you &= try to think before you sing? Think, Dird, think. 


It was very embarrassing suddenly findmyself without wings, 
gz slithering through the grass, and hissing: 


Cat: Ah, you dreamed it. God made the snake just as God 
made you. Who do you nk you are to talk eveintten?> 


Birds The last time I si agen indjeyse being a bird. 


Bird: Who do you think you are to talk about God? 
Cats You bore me. I want to sit in silence. (She does so.) 


eS 















ls Scene 3 


Man lights a cigarette: Thank God for Chesterfields, 
that's all I can say. 


Woman: Surely you can say more than that. 
Man: No, just thank God for Chesterfételds. 


Woman: But why?.. What's the matter with Lucky Strikes 
Camels, Old Goldg2 


Man: I smoke Chesterfields. 

Woman: Have you thought of switching? 
Man: No. 

Woman: That isn't very Democratic. 
Man: It's Democratic enough. 


Woman: I believe it's smokers like you who will bring 
the world to ruin. 3 


“Man: Ah, well, somebody's got to. 
Woman: You don't really believe that, I'm sure. 
Man: Believe? What's believe got to do with anything? 


‘Woman: Just everything, that's all. I've heard that 
unless we believéd the world itself would:disappear. 


Man: Where'd you hear that? 
Woman: I'm not sure, but I think it was either a poet 


reciting his poems on a phonograph record, a man in a saloon, 
or my parrot. 


Man: Who was the poet? : 
Woman: .I really don't know, I'm sure. he a small, of facet 


should it. be him? 










s XEM Ia@noble Prize, s#hat'$ all. Do yim 
you like \hat? The/ Ignoble frize? 





Man; st me put it this way. Do you get it? 
Woman: is there to get? The man won tWe Ignoble\ Prize. 
what? Who cares? 














Ae a .« 





no such prize. 











a De 
: pull, the red al). 


I haven't the slightest 
idea what you're talking about, and I'm not so sure I know 
what I'm talking about, either. 


Man: Shut up. 
StTerices= 


Woman: I hase always had in mind another kind of husband 
entirely. A dream, perfect dream of a man. 


Man: 6aE—AMG Is that so? I'm trying to be courteous, 
I hope you understand. 

Woman: I hope so, too. 

Sttenecs 

Man: Well, go on. A perfect dream of a man. 

Woman: Precisely. 

STTerites | > 

Man; Well, finish Mf it, will you? So what happened! 

Woman: I didn't get him. 

Man: Who'd you get? 

Woman: Oh, don't be silly, please. 

Man: Who's being silly? 


Woman: Who'd I get? I got you! 


Man: In a ye pig's ear. 


Woman: There goes your memory fedding again. Dear Sirs: 
Yours of the eleventh instant received and contents noted. - 
With respect to whose husband you are, I beg to state that 
you are the husband of the woman seated beside you. Remember 
Pearl Harbor. Yours truly. Mrs. Dgaffingwater, 


.Man stands: What the hell are you talking about? Me? 
Your husband? 


Woman: Yes, and don't you know it, though. 
Man sits: All I can say is thank God for Chesterfields. 


Woman: You said that. f Man: Can't say it too often. 
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Rabbit: What I'd like to know is, what are we doing here? 
Rooster: Where do you mean? Here, right here, or where? 
Rabbit: I mean anywhere. 

Rooster: Inside my feathers? 

Rabbitt You in your feathers and me in my fur. 

Rooster: Ah, yourre a philosopher, then. 


Rabbit: Some philosopher!) I just want to know why I am 
soft, soft, soft? 


Rooster: Why are youg Zor e 


Rabbit: I don't know. The lion is soft, too, but he's 
got jaws and claws. Wow, what a rabbit the lion is. 


Rooster: Have you seen an elephant? 
Rabbit: I've heard of an elephant,,I've never seen an elephant. 
Rooster: I understand an elephant is very large and very heavy. 


Rabbit: Why isn't he here? 


Rooster: He is here, somewhere, he just isn't right here, as 
we are. 


Rabbit: Well, let me put it this way, then. Why are we 
right here? 


Rooster: We've been honored, I believed. 

Rabbit: For what? 

Rooster: Must there be a reason? 

Rabbit: Of course. You've got to do something or make 
something or break something or wreck something or zk crack 
something or something. 

Rooster: iI had no idea. [I thought we were being honored 
because of our fiscal records. 

Rabbit: Our wm fiscal mer what? 


Rooster: Last year's performance. For instance, I bangled 
fifty-five thousand hens, and ,oh the eggs they layed. 


Rabbit: (Off) Bangled? What does he mean? *iMri+ed?. 


Silense—__ are) 
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Man; When did we marry? 

Woman; You know perfectly well when we married. 
Man: I don't, at all. 

Woman: It was ten years ago, tedayt 


Man: Are you---? No, I can't believe it. Are you the 
one I've--- the mother of my kids? 


Woman: I am, xzaxnkyxdexyouxpeetueg as you know, so why 
do you pretend not to know/ 


Man: Six children? 
Woman: Ten children. One a year. What's the matter with you? 
Man; Ten children? My children? 


Woman: on't you dare imply our children aren't our children. 


Man: Who are they? Where are they? 


Woman: Oh, now, listen, George, will you please cut it out. 
I know women are supposed makxkaxkaxg to be humorless, but let 
me tell you this isn't funny at all. Where are they? Who are they? 


Man: I'm asking, and it isn't meant to be funny. Funny? 
Good God, I can think of nothing less funny. 


Woman; I suppose you want me to name and describe the 
children? 


Mans: Name them. That'll-do. 


Woman:- No, I refuse. You'@P deliberately trying to 
humiliate me. 


Man: HOw? I don't know you, yet you say yours my wife. 
You also say we've been married ten years and have ten children. 
How am I trying to humiliaté you? 


Woman: Making me out a cow, and enjoying it. You don't 
get pregnant, you don't carry the children inside your belly, 
and after nine long months push them out. You just hang around, 
filling your stinking pipe and smoking. I'm no cow, George. 

I'm @ woman. A very akka attractive woman---who happens to have 
had ten children in ten years. And don't ever forget it. 


Man: I'll try. 
Silence. 
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6e0Ubse—inly me 
A Play 


Playwright: This is a tragic play, but—I_have-got to 
I just heard about it on the radio. This 


morning I read about it in the paper, and I prayed for the 
people involved. Now, it's over, and I can't just let it go. 
at—that. 


side about halfway to the top, 
This is the of a mountain,/and just a little off + here is 
where John fell yesterday afternoon at this sundown hour. HE 
(A boy of fourteen comes 


out on the stage, Bmkmmny carnest}—emetantekndexcesatannatD 
straight, feanmlesse)> and 
already with the majestic dignity of the dead.) 











Didn't you, John? 
John: Yes, sir. I fell. 


°4,He was up here hiking with his friend Harry. (Another 
boy comes ur and stands off a little from John.) 


Harry: I wish to God we had never come up here. 
John: It wasn't his fault. The whole thing was my own idea. 
Harry: I could have said the heck with it, couldn't Bs I? . 


John: Why should you? You didn't know anything was 
going to happen. Not being dead, not having fallen, he feels 
bad, that's all. 


¢ 
fy/'0t course he does. 


Harry: We'd hiked before, a lot of places, and yesterday 
wasn't the first time we hiked in the rain, either. 


John: The rain has something to do with it all right, I guess. 
It makes you want to get out there and un there and around, the 
way it was with us yesterday, Harry. 


Harry: I know, Johnny. I liked it, I liked it a lot. 
Along about when you're fourteen, the way John and me, the way 
John and I---the way he was yesterday, and the way I was yesterday, 
you feel good when you go off in the rain and don't care, because 
you care so much. 


John: It happens every day somewhere or other, because 
it's got to happen, most likely, and nobody stops to think that 
maybe he'll be the one to slip somewhere and fall, or not be able 
to swim across a stream or a little lake, or have the ice break 


under him while he's skating, and get lost in the mountains somewhere 
in bad weather. 





Arms, page 2 
Harry: It happens every day, and we've talked about it, too. 


John: We've always felt sorry ‘for those XEXXMWH boys, and 
sometimes their sisters, too, trying to help them, and then--- 
well, needing help themselves, too, all of a sudden, and nobody 
to give it to them. 


Harry: We've always wondered about needing that kind of 
help and not getting it because nobody can give it to you, it's 
too late or too far or something. 


John: But we never thought it would happen to one of us. 
Harry: I guess nobody ever does, John. 
John: I guess they don't, Harry. I didn't. Did you? 


Harry: Oh, deep down in my heart I've always known it 
could happen, but I always thought it could to me, not to you, 
gohn. 


John: I know about that, too. Sure. Anything you do, you 
know it can go wrong, but if you think about that, then you just 
don't do anything at all, and that's no good, either. I guess 
it's worse. The first thing I thought when I began to MXM slip 
was, Well, this may be it, that I've always known could happen 
any time, but I hope I can stop it from going too far. And then 
when I knew I couldn't, I thought, Well, my father's going to 
be mad, Decause he's told me again and again, Watch it, John, 
will you, & John, watch it, watch it. I then when I didn't 
know the way it was going to happen, quick or slow, I felt 
sorry for the old guy. I really felt sorry for him. What good 
is it to be right in a thing like that? That couldn't do him 
any good. . When I hit that ledge down there I heard things in 
me break,’ bones and things, I guess---mes when I hit that first 
time I thought, Well, my mother just won't know what to make of 
this at all. Why? she'll say. Why? She'll ask my father and 
my kid sister and herself and I guess she'll ask just about 
everbody left. And nobody will be able to tell her. Harry 
was up there looking down, hollering. 


Harry: What was I hollering, john? I don't remember. 
John: “on't you, really? 


Harry: No, I don't. I remember watching it happen and 
not being able to understand it, because it was you, JOhn, and 
a momemt ago ~e were just walking along and talking and laughing, 
and there you were going down. I couldn't Delieve it, not even 
when I heard & you hit the ledge. What did I holler? 


John; Well, if you don't remember, maybe I'd better not 
tell you. The older people might not understand. 


Harry: That's too bad, isn't it? Well, you tell me what 
I was hollering, do you hear? I've got to know, that's all. 





Arms, page 3 


John: It didn't surprise me, Harry. I didn't misunderstand 
at all. 


Harry: What did I holler? 
John: God damn you, John. God damn you. 
Harry: I don't believe it. 


John: I swear it's true. I wouldn't lie to you now. 
I mean, if it didn't matter, I would, but this is about us, and 
you want to know, you don't want to almost know, or anything like 
that. You hollered what I said you hollered, Harry, that's all. 


Harry: Now, I remember. It was because it had happened. 
(He hollers as he had.) God damn you, John. God damn you. 


John: Boy, is he mixed-up? That's what I thought, Harry. 
That's what I said to myself. I knew it wasn't over yet, though. 
I knew there was more and I waited a little. I don't know what 
I was waiting for. An idea, I guess. Some kind of helpful 
idea. At the same time, of course, I was broken, too, and I 
guess I was waiting to know how badly. Could I get up? And 
if I could, could I do myself any good? Would getting uv 
do any good. 


Harry: You couldn't have thought all of that in so little 
time. You were on that ledge, on your back at first, and then 
over on your stomach, in the mud and water of the ledge, and 
xkhuxnainuinx the rain coming down real kagdxs hard now, and me 
up above hollering at you and trying not to fall, too. You 
couldn't have thought all of that. 


John: I thought even more. It was really AXMK a long 
time, you know. One of the longest I've ever known, I can tell 
you that. 


Harry: You weren't on that ledge for more than five or 
six seconds, I'd say. 


John: It was MX a long time, Harry. Believe me. I 
thougcht---maybe this will make you laugh, or m «at-anv- pate 
smile maybe, because its from & song we both like so much--- 
I thought, Great balls of fire, is this something I can 
get out of? At the same time, EX¥M I praved---I praved. 


Harry: Yeah, Johnny? 
John: Yeah, Harry, I praved. I just wrayed. And then 
I prayed some more. If you think I thought a lot of stuff before 


I went further on down, you zkmgmt& ought to know how I praved, 
what I prayed for. You'd think it would be for me, wouldn't you? 


Harry: Sure I would. 


John: Well, it wasn't. Remember the eyes of my dog that 


both of us liked to look into so much to see it we ® Could yen out 


sa 
what old Hobo was thinking oF can ates an oy of the animals, 


I vraved for Hobo's eves, for the e 





Arms, page 


all of the kids-in the world, especially the littlest ones 

who can't talk, all of the talking people, too, and all of. the 
old ones who know too much to care to say anything more. I 
prayed for the eyes not to be blinded all of a sudden. I guess 

I was really praying: for myself, after all, because I couldn't 
see so good, Harry. I guess I really couldn't see at all, not 
the way we see when it's not like that. I could see inside and 
I could see old Hobo's zumityxievtiuexeyex’ sad eyes, but I couldn't 
really see very much”eyes. Old Hobo's eyes came un real close 
and then went right through me and then they became all of the 
eves, the eyes of everything that has eyes, all of them wide 
‘open and awfully afraid of being shut. And way ha Pom, 

were hollering God damn you, I saw your eyes, too. 

know, we've been friends a long, long time. And I saw ae xh Son 
like it was the first time, and you weren't standing up here, 
looking down and hollering, you were far away all of a sudden, 

an old man, sitting somewhere and not saying anything, remembering 
something that happened fifty years.ago maybe. Or longer, even-=- 
sixty or seventy. And I thought, For God's sake, Harry, be 
careful, don't slip, and I think you'll make it---I really 

think you'll make it, Harry. 


Harry: I didn't slip. 


John: At the same time, in those same five or six seconds 
that you talked about a moment.ago, I kept saying, Great balls 
of fire, my father isn't going to like this. Great balls of 
fire, my mother is going to -ask why? Can I get up? Can I get 
up onto my feet again? Can I stand again? Can I walk? iIf-I 


can stand and walx, I'll be very ‘careful and not slip again, 

and I'll go home and I'11 EMIX see them both again, and I'11 

tell them both, Do you know, I'm sorry about this, I'm really 
sorry about this, I thought anything that might happen would 

only happen to me, but now I lmow it ain't that way at all, 

it never happens to just the one fellow it happens to, it happens 
to the others, too, the man back there who is the fellowss father, 
and the woman beside the man back there who is the fellow's mother, 
it hapyens to fathers and mothers, even if they don't know the 
fellow, even if they only read about it in the morning paper or 
hear about it on the-radio. TI didn't know that, I'd tell then, 
but now I do, if it makes any difference. I don't know if it 
makes any, but if it does, kum now I know, and I know it makes 

a lot of difference to me. 


Harry: NO, I didn't slip at all. I just stood up here, 
looking down and hollering, and I'll go be an old man, too, Johnny 
boy, you wait and see. I wish to Christ we'd never come un» here. 


I wish we'd broken our sa down in the street. 


John: It's not your fault. Why do you talk as if it's 
your fault? 


Harry: ‘Because I couldn't do anything, that's why. Because 
I couldn't do anything, anything, but holler, and you told me what 
I noilered. I was still hoblering when-you fell again. 
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Harry: I didn't hear you hit this time. It was too far away. 


Johns I don't believe I heard it either, Harry. I was already 
too broken and blind to hear anything, but I knew I wasn't where 
I had been. I wasn't even there any more. I was still farther 
down, and it wasn't muddy any more, it was just wet, wet rock, 
and I think I lost all touch or something because I was home 
in bead, then---I love bed, I love being home in a fresh bed my 
mother's made to keep me in bed with a little cold and a fever 
or something, something that will slip away in peaceful sleep 
and let me be, and now it was after the fever had slinped away 
and my mother came and put her hand on my forehead and my 
father stood beside her and he said, "He's all right. He's 
a very tough fellow, you know. He's like his father. Last 
night his temperature was a hundred and five. This morning 
he's got no temperature." I couldn't really understand that, 
but it was so nice in bed there I just slipped away to sleep 


again ° 


Harry: I went runnink back down the hill for help, and 
on the way I ran into your kia@xskukerxtutn kid sister Jennie, 
and I was crying, and she began to cry, too. 


gennie comes out and stands near the boys. 


NMXEXX Jennie: I thought you were crying because 
you'd had another fight with Johnny, akamk teasing you. 
about me, saying you loved me, and if you were, then 
that was how much I loved you, too. 


Harry: I guess that's why you threw yourself in my 
arms. (She does so.) And that's why we kissed for the 
first time---at a time like that. (They kiss.) 








The photograph was taken “at sundown at Venice (Cali- 
fornia) by my son (Aram, aged fifteen): at a rummage 
store, where I stopped to have a look at the junk: he went 
AVaelereremecetem jevelaneetaclercaetcelcm.ateleloh. mmr toleman(tact tac as(guce 
fore a lot of reflections, including the evening clouds at the 
top of the photograph: I consider the blur and general un- 
tidiness in order: and it is a photographic portrait in which 
you can barely see the subject, and that’s pretty good, too.” 
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